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Mary E. Richmond: Social Worker 
1861 - 1928 
Margaret E. Rich 


Miss Rich is Executive Director of the Social Work Vocational Bureau, New York, N. Y. Her 
article was prepared originally for Social Service, A Quarterly Survey, published in London. 


Tue Battimore Charity Organization 
Society was founded in 1881. Like its pred- 
ecessors in the United States, it took its 
inspiration from the London agency of the 
same name, whose philosophy and prin- 
ciples made a strong appeal to the practical 
idealism of the American mind. Daniel C. 
Gilman, president of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, was one of the prime movers in 
getting the society under way and Amos G. 
Warner, later to be the first “charity agent” 
on the faculty of an American university 
and author of a text book on American 
charities,| was one of its early secretaries 
(1887-1889). It was to this young agency, 
part of a young movement not yet thought 
of as a profession, that Mary Richmond 
came in 1889, as assistant treasurer. She 
had never heard of the society and knew 
nothing about its work. 

To gain some understanding of charity 
organization principles, the new assistant 
treasurer spent a week with Zilpha Smith, 
secretary of the Boston Associated Charities. 
After she returned to Baltimore to take up 
her new job she joined a district committee 
and served as a friendly visitor, thus getting 
acquainted with the day-to-day work of the 
agency. In spite of her limited education— 
she had finished her schooling on gradua- 
tion from high school at the age of 16— 
and lack of any real training in publicity 
or money raising, Miss Richmond was 
eminently successful at both. At the end of 
her second year the finances of the agency 
were in a healthy condition and its sub- 
scription list, income, and volume of work 
had increased considerably. 

It had become evident to the trustees that 
the assistant treasurer was a person of un- 


1 American Charities, Crowell, New York, 1894. 


usual capacity with potentialities for a 
more important post. When the post of 
general secretary became vacant in 1891, 
they offered her the position, in spite of her 
youth, her sex, and her lack of academic 
background. (The previous executives had 
been Johns Hopkins men.) Whatever her 
lacks in academic training, Miss Richmond 
had acquired, long before she ever heard 
of the Charity Organization Society, a 
philosophy and habit of mind that included 
a deep interest in people as individuals . 
and a respect for their differences. In a 
paper on “Books and Reading,” written 
when she was 21, she advocates planfulness 
in reading but rejects the idea of a “Cook’s 
Tour”: “No two of us can follow the same 
plan. A certain book might be of great 
profit to me but entirely useless to you, and 
the reverse.” 2 The paper as a whole shows 
her imagination, her zest for ideas, her 
thoroughness, and forecasts the methods in 
research and the use of documents which 
she was later to apply in social work. 

In the 1890’s the general secretary of a 
charity organization society was not only 
the directing mind in the administration of 
the agency but was responsible for recruit- 
ing and training paid and volunteer staff, 
for interpreting the work to the board and 
to the general public, and for organizing 
the charities of the community—the last a 
task that is today usually assumed by a 
council of social agencies. In addition, the 
administrator usually did some casework. 
Miss Richmond often said that, in Balti- 
more, she had to de her job and learn to 
do it at one and the same time. She learned 

2 The Long View, Papers and Addresses by Mary 
E. Richmond, selected and edited with biographical 


notes by Joanna C. Colcord and Ruth Z. S. Mann, 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1930, p. 23. 
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much from the English leaders, notably 
Octavia Hill and C. S. Loch, whom she 
quoted frequently in the Charities Record, 
the periodical she started in 1893 and 
edited until she left Baltimore. Zilpha 
Smith, Josephine Shaw Lowell, and the 
members of her board were among those 
in this country to whom she turned for 
counsel. She had gained some understand- 
ing of the application of principles in prac- 
tice during her two years as a friendly 
visitor, but she soon realized not only that 
she herself had a lot to learn but that the 
charity organization movement as a whole 
was still at the kindergarten stage of its 
development. “The best that is known 
now about helping the poor,” she wrote in 
the Charities Record, “is only a tithe of 
what the world is going to learn, but the 
first step in adding to the world’s knowl- 
edge is to master her present store.” While 
she was learning the “present store” she 
was teaching it to her workers and, out of 
their experience and her own, was develop- 
ing ways to add to it. 

Her training class for workers followed 
a carefully planned outline. Work under 
the supervision of a district agent was sup- 
plemented by reading and regular discus- 
sion periods under the leadership of the 
general secretary. Miss Richmond was 
among the first, if not the first, to use case 
record material in teaching. When she 
could find no suitable case record—and this 
must have occurred frequently in the early 
days—she used selections from such litera- 
ture as Browning’s The Ring and the Book. 
She has given us, in the Charities Record, 
some of the principles on which she based 
her teaching: 


Rules in the relief of human souls, since no two 
human needs were ever exactly alike, are dangerous; 
but a few simple principles are absolutely necessary 
. .. principles are the same everywhere but methods 
must vary. 


She deplores the “peculiar viciousness of a 
divorce between principles and practice in 
our efforts to relieve poverty.” She has 
given us also a description of a method to 
improve method which is still valid. She 
writes of a case discussion: 


The family selected was the most discouraging we 
could find, and it was hoped that the amount of 
to have been done without any 


work shown 
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encouraging results would teach us all to profit by 
our own blunders and would point out some of the 
reasons for our failure. 

In the Charities Review of June, 1897, 
she states: 


Men and women capable of leadership must have 
learned to apply reasonable theory to many con. 
crete needs and then to modify the theory } 
results. . . . A careful record . . . makes it possible 
to learn from our blunders, and establishes slowly 
a standard of volunteer charitable work.3 


Here we see the beginning of the journey 
from “helping the poor” to the profession 
of social casework. 

As a charity organizationist, Miss Rich. 
mond felt a responsibility for fostering 
good feeling and co-operation among the 
charities of the city. The winter of 1893-94 
was a period of serious industrial depres. 
sion. The Central Relief Committee, 
established through the leadership of the 
Charity Organization Society, with repre- 
sentatives from the city government and 
from social agencies, made plans for work 
relief and encouraged the public to sup- 
port and use the existing relief agencies 
rather than to resort to soup kitchens and 
other emergency measures. The project 
was undoubtedly useful in maintaining a 
degree of orderliness in a potentially cha- 
otic situation, but probably its greatest 
usefulness was in the lessons it taught. Miss 
Richmond, in evaluating what had hap- 
pened, recognized that there is no one way 
to care for the unemployed; we must be 
aware of a number of possible ways that 
may be used. There is no magic about 
work relief; it is still relief and all too often 
is not suited to the abilities of the unem- 
ployed worker. She applied some of these 
lessons in the depression of 1907-08, and in 
1914-15 and 1920-21 she drew on prior 
experience not only for concrete ways to 
meet the situations but as evidence of the 
need to collect and collate the experiences 
of other workers in other cities. In line 
with this thinking she engaged Philip 
Klein to make a special study. His book, 
The Burden of Unemployment, was pub- 
lished by the Russell Sage Foundation in 
1923. 

Before Mary Richmond left Baltimore in 
1900 she was recognized as a leader both 
locally and nationally. At the National 


8 Also printed in The Long View, p. 94-95. 
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Conference of Charities and Corrections in 
1897 she presented a paper that gave the 
fnal impetus to setting up the first school 
of social work in the United States. The 
jdea of a training school for charitable 
workers had been brewing for some time. 
A paper on the subject by Anna Dawes 
had been given at the International Con- 

in Chicago in 1893. In that same 
ear the Women’s University Settlement at 
Southwark, London, had started a two-year 
course in “philanthropic training.” Before 
writing her paper Miss Richmond discussed 
her idea with charity organization workers 
in a number of cities and found that many 
agreed with her that agency training classes 
were too specialized. 

Obviously, the time was ripe for action. 
Miss Richmond’s sound reasoning as to why 
all charitable workers, not just those of the 
Charity Organization Society, needed an 
opportunity for training, and especially her 
outline of the specific and practical steps 
that would bring it about, gave the needed 
spur and in 1898 the New York Charity 
Organization Society launched the School 
of Applied Philanthropy (now the New 
York School of Social Work). Miss Rich- 
mond’s suggestion was that the training 
school should be affiliated with an “institu- 
tion of learning.” This was not finally 
accomplished until 1940 when the New 
York School became a graduate school of 
Columbia University. She did not expect 
the school or the profession “to come up 
like Jonah’s gourd in a night.” She states: 

I need not say how slowly a good school grows, 
or how slowly it makes its influence felt. But if 
these twenty years [since the first Charity Organiza- 
tion Society in the United States] have taught us 
anything, they have taught us that plans which are 


to find their full realization the year after next are 
not worth initiating. 


Her first book, Friendly Visiting Among 
the Poor, published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany in 1899, was a milestone in her own 
development and in that of the charity 
organization movement. The book is, like 
all her writing, practical, realistic, and 
eminently readable. “Your true pauper,” 
she writes, “be he rich or poor, has the 
parasitic habit of mind.” She stressed par- 
ticularly the interrelation between indi- 


*“The Need of a Training School in Applied 
Philanthropy,” ibid., p. 104. 
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vidual work with families in their own 
homes and efforts to improve community 
conditions, a lesson she had learned and 
applied in Baltimore and was to use even 
more in the future. 

When Miss Richmond went to Philadel- 
phia in 1900, as general secretary of the 
Society for Organizing Charity, she found a 
situation very different from the one she 
had left. The agency, started in 1878 in 
the best charity organization tradition, had 
so deteriorated that the only way to restore 
its usefulness was to rebuild from the 
ground up. The eighteen district offices 
were functioning as if each were a separate 
agency; there were no case records worthy 
of the name; the quality of workers and 
work was uneven; and funds were insuffi- 
cient to support the agency even at this low 
level of performance. Writing at a later 
period, Miss Richmond recalled further 
details of what she found: 

The public and press were for the most part out 
of sympathy with the program of all the charities 
dealing with distress in families, and examination of 
the annual reports of this period would show that 
the local charities doing such work were operating 
within a Chinese wall over which modern ideas 
about relief had not yet clambered. Their relations 


to each other . . . were “more diplomatic than 
cordial!” 5 


It must have been difficult to know where 
to begin the attack. The new administrator 
perceived that she had to move ahead on 
several fronts almost simultaneously. She 
had to win the participation of her board 
in formulating and carrying out, step by 
step, plans for reorganization; she had to 
educate the community and gain its finan- 
cial and moral support; she had to recruit 
and train staff so that the agency’s work 
might be improved to the point where it 
would warrant the support of board and 
community; and she had to develop the 
understanding and co-operation of the 
other charities. Fortunately, there was a 
considerable number of individuals and 
small groups awake to the community 
needs, aware of sound social work theory 
and practice, with genuine feeling for peo- 
ple, and ready to respond to the kind of 
leadership Miss Richmond was able to give. 
These became her active and devoted 
partners. 


5 Tue Famity, Vol. IX, No. 10 (1929), p. 330. 
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Along with all her other responsibilities, 
Miss Richmond did some casework and 
expanded her teaching activities. In her 
weekly training classes for staff she con- 
tinued to develop the case method of 
teaching which she had used so success- 
fully in Baltimore. She gave lectures at 
the New York School of Applied Philan- 
thropy and, in 1906, gave a six-weeks course 
at the University of Pennsylvania which 
probably led indirectly to the present school 
of social work there. She organized train- 
ing classes open to the staffs of other 
agencies as she had in Baltimore. She had 
a strong conviction that teaching and prac- 
tice should go hand in hand and that her 
own teaching gained in practical value be- 
cause she could draw on her own experience 
as well as on that of others. Her firsthand 
contact with actual case situations also gave 
her a natural opening for the development 
of co-operative relationships with agencies 
still behind the “Chinese wall.” 

She had seen in her work in Baltimore 
that it was possible to use district work and 
casework as a starting point for far-reaching 
social reforms. During her years in Phila- 
delphia she perfected this concept and 
extended its use. Her procedure was to 
gather or to have gathered, from case 
records, factual material showing the effect 
of adverse community conditions upon 
individuals and families. Armed with this 
material, she was able to initiate or support 
efforts to bring about needed changes. The 
next step was to make sure, again by use of 
the case method, that any reform that 
might have been brought about was effec- 
tively fulfilling its purpose. The list of 
social conditions in the city and state that 
were changed for the better by this method 
is impressive, but even more important for 
the profession is the principle of what Miss 
Richmond called “The Retail Method of 
Reform”: 


Pushed upward by our interest in some retail task 
toward a wholesale remedy for evils of the same 
class, we are pulled back, our remedy once secured, 
into the particular again, to complete the work 
there begun. The healthy and well-rounded reform 
movement usually begins in the retail method and 
returns to it again, forming . . . a complete circle.¢ 


With Miss Richmond it was not a ques- 
tion of casework or social reform, of whole- 


6 The Long View, p. 216. 
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sale versus retail. Both were needed. She 
had too often seen good casework efforts 
blocked by adverse social conditions and, 
conversely, she had seen social reforms 
whose “success has been their endj 
wherever the ground had not been wel] 
prepared beforehand by the careful organ. 
ization of smaller social tasks.”* She did 
not neglect the primary function of the 
agency and eventually brought it back to 
first principles, making it for the first time 
in its history a casework organization, 
Along with all her other activities, Miss 
Richmond found time to write her second 
book, The Good Neighbor.® This was de 
signed primarily to interpret the aims and 
methods of social work—not just charity 
organization—to the general public and, 
like her earlier book, met with immediate 
success. 

In addition to meeting the pressures of 
the local job, Miss Richmond was giving 
considerable time to help develop charity 
organization in other cities. In 1905 she 
became the editor-without-pay of an in 
formal exchange of forms and_ other 
material among charity organization so 
cieties. Later, this exchange, which was 
sponsored by Charities and Commons (a 
social work journal), was expanded and a 
field secretary added to give consultation 
service to local agencies. 

In 1909 the Russell Sage Foundation, 
which had defrayed the expenses of the 
exchange for several years, came to the 
conclusion that the extension of charity 
organization was a full-time job. Accord- 
ingly, after satisfactory negotiations with 
all concerned, the Foundation, located in 
New York, set up as part of its program a 
Charity Organization Department, with 
Mary Richmond as director and Francis H. 
McLean as assistant. Two years later, in 
1911, the local charity organization socie- 
ties finally succeeded in launching their 
own national association, now the Family 
Service Association of America. Mr. 
McLean became secretary of the new 
Association which took over from the 
Charity Organization Department the 
major responsibility for direct field con 
tacts with local agencies. ‘The Charity 


t“The Retail Method of Reform,” ibid., p. 22. 
8 J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 1907. 
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ization Department, under Miss 
Richmond’s leadership, undertook “to 
sudy, teach, and publish in the charity 
nization field, bounding that field 
proadly to include the better co-ordina- 
tion of all social service.” ® 

As director of the Department, Miss 
Richmond was freed from the terrific pres- 
sures that had been her lot as a local execu- 
tive. However, if she was to carry out the 

am she had planned, she needed first- 
hand contacts that would keep her aware 
of what local agencies were doing, par- 
tiularly in connection with casework 
practice. As a step toward this she joined 
a district committee of the New York 
Charity Organization Society and continued 
asa member until 1924. Under her leader- 
ship, and with a subsidy from the Russell 
Sage Foundation, the New York agency set 
up a special training district where field 
work could be provided for students from 
the New York School and where it was pos- 
sible to try out experimental methods in 
casework. 

Her teaching also served to keep her in 
touch with the field and with the younger 
members of the profession. She gave 
lectures at the schools of social work in 
New York, Boston, and Chicago, but the 
teaching enterprise that she enjoyed most 
was the Charity Organization Institute 
which she held first in 1910 and annually 
thereafter until 1922.19 The Institute was 
limited to twenty or twenty-five practicing 
caseworkers from agencies in large and 
small communities in different parts of the 
country. Miss Richmond herself made the 
final selection from the nominations sent 
in by the agencies, trying to choose workers 
who could make a contribution to the 
group and share the Institute experience 
with others when they returned to their 
agencies. In addition to its stimulation of 
the thinking of workers and agencies, the 
Institute gave Miss Richmond an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate the kind of education 
she believed in where the student is 
“treated .. . as a living, growing organism, 


9 The Long View, p. 629. : 

The Institute was carried on by the Family 
Welfare Association ~ America (later The Family 
Service Association of America) until the early 
1930's; the idea still survives in the regional insti- 
tutes sponsored by the Association. 
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with faculties not to be stunted but de- 
veloped, with a curiosity not to be sated 
but whetted.” 14 Through the Institute and 
the Supervisors Conference which met for a 
brief period each year, beginning in 1915, 
Miss Richmond was able to keep in touch 
with what was happening in charity organ- 
ization. 

The publications of the Charity Organi- 
zation Department, whether pamphlets, 
bulletins, or books, reflected this close con- 
tact with the needs and thinking of the 
agencies and made a substantial contribu- 
tion to the growth of the profession. The 
case record material printed in some of 
the Department’s confidential bulletins was 
widely used in teaching and staff discus- 
sions and did much to raise casework 
standards the country over. 

Social Diagnosis, Mary Richmond’s best 
known book, was published by the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation in 1917, and almost 
immediately was recognized as a classic. 
Its impact on professional thinking, the 
stimulus it gave to clarifying the content 
and method of casework cannot be over- 
estimated. Six years of painstaking, de- 
tailed work went into its preparation, not 
counting the years when the idea of such a 
book had been taking shape in Miss Rich- 
mond’s mind. She tells us in the preface 
that she began making notes as early as 
1902. She collected the material for the 
book from a number of sources. Practicing 
caseworkers from different fields of case- 
work contributed case material; two case- 
workers, one from medical, one from family 
social work did case reading and gathered 
additional material through interviews; 
different groups, including the Institute, 
helped through discussion and criticism. 
Thus, in a very real sense, the book was a 
product of the profession itself, with Mary 
Richmond as the directing, co-ordinating 
mind. The original plan underwent con- 
stant revision and amplification, owing in 
part to her realization that fields other 
than social work had valuable experiences 
to contribute. She read extensively in his- 
tory, law, medicine, and psychology and 
had individual conferences with leaders in 


11“The Art of Asking Questions,” The Long 
View, p. 106. 
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these and other fields 12 and incorporated 
her findings in Part I of the book. 

Miss Richmond had planned that the 
Department’s publications would include a 
series of small volumes dealing with recur- 
ring problems in social work practice. Only 
a few of these were published and of these 
the most important is her own What Is 
Social Case Work? 8 In this book she elab- 
orates on the idea of “charitable co-opera- 
tion” with the client which she had de- 
scribed in a paper written in 1901. The 
examples and discussions of casework in- 
cluded in the book show the profound 
changes that had taken place in casework 
practice since Social Diagnosis was pub- 
lished. She urges the caseworker to look 
for the strengths on which the client may 
build instead of placing props under his 
weakness. The casework method, she 
points out, can be of help to all human 
beings in difficulty, not just to the “poor.” 
A statement in a paper written at about 
this same time indicates that she was seeing 
the possibility of casework service on a fee 
basis for the well-to-do.'* A later definition 
of casework carries further the new empha- 
sis on growth of personality: 

Conservation and development of these human 
qualities wherever threatened is the high adventure 
of social case work. It seeks to release the latent 
powers and energies of disadvantaged individuals 
not by trusting to formulae, but by discovering, 
case by case, those springs of action which will 


achieve release in directions socially helpful not 
only to the individual but to his fellows.15 


Early in 1919 Miss Richmond became 
interested in the part the state and legal 
sanctions play in marriage and the found- 
ing of new families. She tells us that her 
interest in the study of marriage laws and 
their administration was aroused in the 
course of case committee work in a family 


agency: 


Many instances of marital maladjustment came to 
our notice there. . . . It was clear that a consider- 
able number could be traced to ill-devised and 
indifferently administered marriage laws. Here, 


12 A full description of the preparation of Social 
Diagnosis is given in the Preface and in THE 
Famity, Vol. IX, No. 10 (1929), p. 345. 

18 Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1922. 

14 The Art of Helping, published under auspices 
of Association of Volunteers in Social Service, p. 27. 

18 “Sir Charles Stewart Loch,” THe FAmity, Vol. 
V, No. 2 (1924), p. 28. 
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then, was a subject that had received scant atten. 
tion and one that could be studied objectively.is 


It was, incidentally, a subject that grew 
out of casework, yet perhaps would serve 
as a corrective to the over-absorption jp 
technique that she felt had followed the 
enthusiastic reception of Social Diagnosis, 
During the next ten years the Department 
issued five publications on marriage laws, 
all by staff members, two—Child Marriages 
and Marriage and the State—by Miss Rich. 
mond and her associate, Fred S. Hall, 
Marriage and the State was finished just 
before Miss Richmond's death in Septem. 
ber, 1928. During the 1920's there was a 
marked increase in marriage legislation, 
particularly in advancing the minimum 
for marriage, which Miss Richmond, with 
her usual caution about drawing conclu. 
sions, felt might have been due in part to 
Child Marriages and some of the other 
studies. 

The program of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Department proposed by Miss Rich- 
mond in 1911 included “the better co 
ordination of all social service.” This was 
in the charity organization tradition and 
had had a prominent place in her thinking 
and activities from the days when she wrote 
that the purpose of the Charities Record 
was to promote acquaintance among the 
charities of Baltimore because “nothing so 
quickly kills prejudice, replacing it by a 
spirit of helpfulness and co-operation, as 
personal acquaintance.” Later issues repeat 
this theme. She saw that the Charity 
Organization Society would benefit from 
co-operation at least as much as the other 
charities: 

The legitimate charitable enterprises of a com- 
munity hang together—the success of one is the 


success of all, the failure of one is the failure of 
all.17 


The practical steps she suggests for de- 
veloping co-operative relationships are an 
extension of sound casework principles: 
Know the agency, its functions and its 
strengths; when a task that is clearly theirs 
has been turned over to another agency, 


16 Mary E. Richmond and Fred S. Hall, Child 
Marriages, Russell Sage Foundation, New Y 
1925, p. 10. 

17 “Criticism and Reform in Charity,” The Long 
View, p. 52. 
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Mary E. Richmond: Social Worker 


trust them to take care of it; and teach 

them to trust you by doing what you have 

d to do.18 The ultimate goal of a 
co-ordinated charitable program is to 
strengthen the work of all agencies through 
exchange of insights and to afford a basis 
for planning the social services of the com- 
munity—a statement leading up to and 
supporting the idea of a council of social 
agencies. In her last paper Miss Rich- 
mond enlarged on this point of view. She 
urged family social workers to study and 
develop their work at its point of inter- 
section with the other services and activities 
of the community, believing that society 
is one fabric and that when social workers 
know the resources of the community, both 
public and private, they are able to knit 
the threads of their own specialty into the 
pattern of that fabric.?° 

Miss Richmond was convinced that all 
agencies serving the individual, public and 
private alike, should adopt the casework 
method, and worked both directly and in- 
directly to bring this about. Her training 
dasses in Baltimore and Philadelphia were 
open to the staffs of all agencies in the 
city. At a later period she criticized the 
charity organization movement and herself 
as part of it for having turned its back upon 
public outdoor relief and urged that pri- 
vate agencies take a responsibility for help- 
ing public administrations develop stand- 
ards. She stated that “social case work 
under public auspices will be a dismal 
failure unless we can work out standards 
and achieve an enthusiasm for them which 
will assure their maintenance in our city 
and state departments.” 21 This is a long 
journey from the days when the leaders in 
charity organization were doing their ut- 
most to abolish public departments and 
sometimes succeeding. It was a slow 
journey and other charity organization 
leaders traveled the road with her. 

An opportunity for further extension of 
casework concepts and practice came when 
the United States entered the war in 1917 
and the American Red Cross undertook to 


18“Charitable Co-operation,” ibid., p. 186. 
a of Social Movements,” ibid., 
1 


20“The Concern of the Community with Mar- 
riage,” ibid., p. 602. 
21“The Social Case Worker's Task,” ibid., p. 400. 
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care for the families of men in the armed 
forces through a special department for 
which Miss Richmond suggested the de- 
scriptive title of Home Service. At the 
request of the Red Cross she prepared a 
Home Service Manual which was printed 
and distributed to Red Cross Chapters all 
over the country. Later she collected and 
annotated a number of case records, some 
from Home Service workers, to be used in 
training classes so that the development of 
Home Service could be in line with tested 
casework principles. 

In the initiation and development of the 
national association of family agencies, 
Miss Richmond took an active part, from 
the time that local executives saw the need 
for such an organization until the end of 
her life. From the first she had a strong 
conviction that the agencies should be re- 
sponsible for determining the kind of 
national organization they needed and for 
shaping its program. When she became 
director of the Charity Organization De- 
partment she stipulated that the Depart- 
ment should not usurp the rights of the 
agencies to make their own plans for the 
extension of the movement. As soon as the 
National Association for Organizing Char- 
ity (now the Family Service Association of 
America) got under way in 1911 she trans- 
ferred to it as much of the Department’s 
program as it could appropriately carry at 
that time. This process of gradual transfer 
of activities continued as the Association 
grew in strength. In 1919 the Association 
was reorganized, its program expanded, and 
its name changed to American Association 
for Organizing Family Social Work. Thus, 
to quote Miss Richmond: 


The charity organization movement took on new 
life with a new declaration of principles and a 
new name dedicating the movement to the pro- 
motion of family welfare.22 


The Charity Organization Department 
had discontinued its confidential Bulletins 
in 1918 and the Association undertook to 
publish a journal, not just for family 
agencies, but for all social casework, to be 
called THe FAmity.?8 Miss Richmond had 


22 The Art of Helping, p. 25. 

23 Editor's Note: THE FAMILY was, of course, the 
predecessor of SociaL Casework. Its editor from 
1925 to 1938 was the author of this article. 
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suggested the name and contributed the 
leading article in the first issue of the 
magazine (February, 1920), in which she 
explained what she had had in mind. Her 
own interest in the family dated from her 
Baltimore days when she had defined the 
home as “love under bond to carry safely 
the world’s freight.” 24 She was convinced 
that the protection and strengthening of 
family life should be of major concern to 
all social workers and she saw THE FAMILY 
as an instrument for the promotion of 
group thinking and the development of 
deeper understanding of family life through 
pooling experiences from many fields of 
casework. Her last gift to the charity 
organization movement was the suggestion 
that the family, its present and its future, 
rather than a review of the past be made 
the subject of the fiftieth anniversary cele- 
bration of its beginning in the United 
States, held at Buffalo in October, 1927.75 

In 1921, Smith College awarded Miss 
Richmond the honorary degree of Master 
of Arts for “establishing the scientific basis 
of a new profession.” Specific mention was 
made of Soctal Diagnosis, but long before 
that book was written Miss Richmond had 
begun to experiment with procedures 
which she hoped would put social work on 
a level with the other sciences. Only when 
charity organization, as it was then, had 

reed and Homemaking,” The Long View, 
Ps Margaret E. Rich (ed.), Family Life To-day, 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1928 (a col- 
lection of papers given at the meeting). 
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acquired professional status would it, she 
felt, attract the young people of high 
character and unusual attainments who 
could lay “the foundation for a bette 
charity in the future—a charity which jg 
sympathetic, resourceful, and far seeing 
a charity which is at once individual ang 
co-operative.” 26 She saw a profession as q 
living, growing entity, to be modified ang 
enriched out of the experience of its prag. 
titioners: 

Processes must be developed by observation ang 
experiment . . . they cannot be imposed like g 
plaster jacket upon the living body of social work. 
Each of our standards must be evolved slowly and 


laboriously from the study of our own operations 
and our own experiences.27 


Thus she not only established a scientific 
basis for social work; she also showed some 
of the ways by which its continued growth 
could be assured: 

This thorough, patient treatment of each indi- 
vidual case of distress, this bringing to it an o 
mind, an open heart, and a willingness to fo 
wherever the facts clearly lead, though they lead to 


the ends of the earth, develops many new and 
larger ways of helping.28 


It was this attitude in practice, an attitude 
shared by many of her colleagues, that led 
to the transmutation of charity organiza- 
tion into the family service movement, the 
transformation of “helping the poor” into 
the profession of social work. 


26“Training of Charity Workers,” The Long 
View, p. 96. 

27“Of the Art of Beginning in Social Work,” 
ibid., p. 315. 

28 The Good Neighbor, p. 110. 
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Making a Beginning in Research: A Public Agency s Experience 
Lillie H. Nairne 
The author is the Director of Parish and City Departments of Public Welfare, New Orleans, 


Louisiana. Her paper was presented at the National Conference of Social Work, Chicago, Illinois, 
May, 1952. 


PuBLIC WELFARE TODAY is facing a chal- 
lenge that requires skill, imagination, and 
planning if sound judgments are to be made 
—currently and in the future. The use of 
research as the fundamental basis for these 
judgments is being increasingly recognized 
by public welfare administrators on all 
levels. Its significance on the local level 


seems clear; it is the local agency that feels 
the immediate results of the effect of policy 
on people, the need for constant explana 
tion of its programs, and the necessity of 
accounting for its actions and expenditures. 
As the administrator of a large local public 
welfare department, I shall attempt to out- 
line a few of the ways in which research is 
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helping us to fulfil these responsibilities. 
Let me stress emphatically, however, that 
the title of this article was chosen advisedly. 
Ours is only a “beginning.” We have much 
to learn and with each step forward we 
recognize the great potentialities that are 
t to be realized. 
In New Orleans, our department is re- 
nsible for the administration of five pub- 
lic assistance categories, child welfare serv- 
ices, two institutions for children, and one 
for chronically ill adults. The structure is 
the usual one with three operating divi- 
sions: public assistance, children’s services, 
and institutional services. The administra- 
tive staff gives technical services to all oper- 
ating divisions. With the exception of the 
institutions, the department functions in a 
state-administered structure, with all fi- 
nances stemming from state and federal 
governments. We do not have what would 
be considered a formalized research pro- 
We do have a statistician and we do 
recognize the importance of research as an 
indispensable tool for the evaluation of cur- 
rent administrative processes, and for the 
collection of data relating to policy, plan- 
ning, interpretation, and knowledge of the 
people we serve. 

In Louisiana, establishment of policy is 
outside the control of the local agency. The 
state welfare board is the policy-making 
body. The local department administers 
the policy and is responsible for evaluating 
its results and supervising the practices and 
procedures that implement it. During 1949 
we noted a continuous increase in applica- 
tions approved for Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren. Such a trend could not be explained 
from our current statistics, nor did it cor- 
relate with trends in other cities or states. 
Furthermore, it seemed contrary to what 
we might expect, since a recently formu- 
lated policy required that we discuss with 
a mother the possibility of working, pro- 
vided plans could be made for the proper 
care of her children. We were concerned 
because staff members were feeling the in- 
creased pressures, and because they were 
resisting the policy, finding it hard to ex- 
plain and justify. We knew we could not 
look toward a material increase in staff 
allocations, but we also knew that we had 
to explain increased case loads to the com- 
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munity. We did not know too much about 
the characteristics of our new applicants. 
We wondered if our staff was spending an 
undue amount of time on one category and 
whether the decisions for the accepted and 
rejected applications were made after due 
consideration of all elements in a situation. 
Our state department of welfare shared our 
concern and made it possible for us to 
develop a project to study the factors in- 
volved. 

The method used was to set up a project 
team, for which staff members were re- 
leased, to work in a controlled setting over 
a defirite period of months. The schedules 
were made and tested by a committee under 
the supervision of our in-service training 
supervisor, with the statistician giving con- 
sultation as needed. The project was car- 
ried on in the district office where we had 
the highest ratio of applications, and the 
team was supervised by the regular intake 
supervisor of the district. It should be 
explained here that our intake staff inter- 
views applicants and continues with the 
certification. Therefore we had to plan 
time for field investigation as well as the 
initial interview. The number of inter- 
views scheduled for this team was smaller 
than was customary in the agency and we 
planned for immediate typing service. The 
regular monthly statistics of the team were 
compiled by our statistician, so that we 
might observe any indications of new trends 
in this group. The study covered the pe- 
riod from January 1, 1950 through May 31, 
1950. 

The findings of this project were most 
helpful to all of us. They were used for 
three primary purposes: administrative re- 
organization, staff development, and inter- 
pretation of our program and policies in 
supervisory group discussions. We acquired 
facts that proved the agency could anticipate 
a smaller number of applicants accepted for 
assistance when the staff had more time to 
give to the client. Obviously, this would 
check the acceleration in case load. We 
also noted an increase in services rendered 
the clients. When an applicant was not 
eligible to receive public assistance, he was 
given counseling service. When it seemed 
desirable he was directed to other agencies 
in the community; or at least he left the 
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agency understanding why he was denied 
assistance and with a feeling that he had 
been treated fairly in accord with agency 
policies. There were fewer appeals coming 
from this group. Moreover, the agency had 
a better understanding of the clients at the 
point of intake. With this knowledge we 
were able to answer many questions. that 
the staff and the community were raising. 
The correlation of some of these findings 
with total agency statistics also provided 
a springboard for presenting the social 
needs of families in our annual report, un- 
der the title “Application Rejected.” 

The study did not, however, provide an 
escape from the widespread attacks on the 
A.D.C. program. It showed that desertion 
by the father was the primary reason for 
the largest percentage of applications in 
this group. Another study, relating to re- 
certification, which was made concurrently 
with the intake control study, pointed to 
the need for the agency to know many more 
facts about these cases: the causes of deser- 
tion, the effect of agency policy, the char- 
acteristics of the adults and children, rela- 
tive staff time for job units, and many more 
points. Also we wanted to compare our 
findings with those of other communities. 
We recognized that the scope of the study 
had to cover most of the elements inherent 
in the administration of the A.D.C. pro- 
gram. We saw the need to reduce generali- 
ties, speculations, clichés, and trite phrases 
to facts that could be used for programing 
and interpretation. To accomplish these 
purposes, we felt the need of technical con- 
sultant services in the area of research. For- 
tunately, we were able to plan with the 
professional research staff of the Tulane 
School of Social Work, with the staff of the 
state welfare department, and with our own 
staff for this project. We hoped that the 
study, besides giving us specifics, would also 
serve “to validate the case load in the light 
of current policies and would offer an op- 
portunity for the evaluation of the opera- 
tions and effectiveness of policies introduced 
during the past year.” 1 It was believed that 


1 James N. McGuire, The Continued Absent Par- 
ent in A.D.C., A Study of Characteristics of the 
Absent Father, of the Family from Whom He Is Sep- 
arated, and of the Mother as the Parent Remaining 
in the Home. Unpublished thesis, Tulane School of 
Social Work, New Orleans, Louisiana, 1951. 
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“although a time study was not an in 
part of the plan, general observations in the 
productiveness of certain activities in rela. 
tion to the time involved would be helpful 
in future planning.” ? 

The Tulane School approved the study 
as a project for a student from the depart. 
ment on work-study under the direction of 
the professor of social research. A special 
study unit of ten workers was established 
in the agency, under the direction of the 
supervisor of orientation. The worker 
were selected from the total agency staff on 
the basis of standard performance. A sam. 
ple of 5 per cent of the A.D.C. families re. 
ceiving grants in October, 1950 because of 
the continued absence of the parent or par. 
ents was selected. The staff, while some 
what protected from agency pressures and 
while having a reduced case load, had to 
operate in an agency atmosphere as nearly 
normal as possible. The schedules were 
devised by the student and the agency proj- 
ect supervisor with consultation from the 
school faculty, administrative agency per- 
sonnel, and the assistant director of local 
welfare services of the state department of 
welfare. The study period covered two 
months. The schedule data were tabulated 
in the state office for us. 

The study has been an invaluable tool to 
everyone in the agency. Members of the 
staff presented some of its most pertinent 
findings to the board. As citizens, the board 
members were surprised and gratified, for 
it dissipated myths such as “A.D.C. is con- 
tagious and fashionable,” or “Mothers pre- 
fer relief to employment,” or “Relief breeds 
illegitimacy and large families.” They 
wanted immediate release of these findings 
to the press and to the general citizenry. 
They felt more secure when they were called 
upon to justify the program. The public 
relations consultant has used the material 
constantly; we all have used it for program 
planning and administrative planning. 
Numerous meetings with staff have been 
held in which discussions centered around 
specific portions of the study. It has be 
come a dynamic product and the staff feels 
that they have shared with the student in 
its making. 

The public administrator sometimes can- 

2 Ibid. 
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not wait for months for certain facts. There 
are times when he must use research meth- 
ods to obtain the necessary data with a 
minimum of delay. Such a situation arose 
when one of our local newspapers printed 
the following editorial: 


Dr. Homer Hitt, L.S.U. sociologist, reported in a 

wpeech_ that Louisiana’s aged population has in- 
48.6 per cent in the ~ 10 years. 

All these good folk: bless’em, oe 
yren’t native to our state. Ten thousand of them 
ame here during that period and mostly, Dr. Hitt 
ays, from the Middle West. ; 

We always brag about our climate and sunshine 
toother folks. This is some state, and some weather 
out the window right now as this is being written) 
we have in Louisiana. 

There is little use in going into Dr. Hitt’s sta- 
tistics here. What they add up to is that everybody 
is living longer for one thing, and that migrations 
of elderly folk are increasing as they seek the sunny 
lands in their old age. But the trends his statistics 

we are worth studying by the legislature and 
welfare department. 

We have a good share of old folks who cannot 
take care of themselves without help. This share is 
increasing annually, because when old folks are 
taken care of they live longer, too. Since the 
louisiana taxpayers are committed to take care of 
them, it is up to the state legislature and the state 
welfare department to see that the funds dedicated 
to this program are not wasted. No one who does 
not deserve help should get it, because for every 
undeserving person on the welfare some person who 
needs it may get less. 

The legislature can do this by opening the rolls 
to public inspection. There is nothing like the 
light of public knowledge to drive the undeserving 
out. And while no one in Louisiana will wish to 
deny any elderly person from elsewhere a fair share 
of our sunshine and friendship, some safeguards 
ought to be made so that Louisiana is not made to 
bear an unfair share for the support of citizens of 
other states who, failing to get aid from their own 
people, come here to place an added burden on 
our taxpayers. The Louisiana law on eligibility 
now is that a person must have been a resident for 
a total of three years out of the nine previous to 
application, and the last year continuously. Is it 
our sunshine or our pension plan that is drawing 
the old folks? 8 


We felt that this editorial should be an- 
swered but knew that we did not have 
sufficient specific data to do so. The statis- 
tian therefore devised a simple schedule 
and the staff in one district office was able 
to give us the information in a very short 
time. After it was assembled, we had the 
necessary data to prove the fallacy of the 
editorial. The information was also ex- 
tremely useful in subsequent discussions 
with legislators. 

The administrator frequently has to de- 
termine the type of research method which 


‘New Orleans States, editorial, January 29, 1952. 
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is appropriate to meet specific needs. In 
the Children’s Services program we were 
becoming acutely aware of the prevalence in 
the case load of parents and children who 
presented serious emotional problems. We 
recognized that relatively few cases may 
loom larger than their actual number be- 
cause of the time-consuming activity they 
involve and the concern that they create 
for staff. We also wanted facts to point 
up the need for psychiatric consultation on 
a planned basis. Our quickest way to se- 
cure these facts was to use the method of 
case load survey. We were fully aware of 
the technical limitations of this method, 
even though we tried as far as possible to 
reduce the element of subjectivity. The 
caseworkers were instructed to study their 
case loads in order to list the parents and 
children who were considered to have seri- 
ous emotional problems, and to classify the 
problems in accordance with definitions 
provided. The case supervisors reviewed 
the case loads with the caseworkers and 
assisted in classifying the problems of the 
children and of the parents. In the mean- 
time, our statistician was reviewing and or- 
ganizing some of the available statistical 
data for the previous year which would be 
helpful for further interpretation. The 
findings were used for conferences with the 
state medical and child welfare staff, and 
with the local medical and agency staff, 
and will be used for discussion with com- 
munity planning groups. The data are 
also valuable for discussions on the need 
for professional personnel standards and 
for professional training of staff. 

Usually the public welfare agency serves 
a larger number of people than any other 
community agency. For this reason, it car- 
ries a responsibility to participate with other 
agencies, both public and voluntary, with 
councils of social welfare, with schools of 
social work, and with public planning 
boards in research projects concerned with 
the welfare of people. I believe we should 
share our statistics with research groups, 
such as the councils of social agencies, the 
chambers of commerce, and the bureaus of 
governmental research. I also believe we 
should not hesitate to ask them for con- 
sultation and advice in their technical and 
professional areas of competence. This 
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process will do much to supplement and 
refine the research data to be used by pub- 
lic welfare administrators in all areas of 
administration, legislation, and program 
planning. 

I cannot end this discussion without em- 
phasizing the administrator’s responsibility 
for integrating the methods of research and 
statistics with all the activities of the agency. 
If he is to function responsibly, he must 
have deep respect for the need to know 
facts, and he must stimulate his staff to 
develop a similar attitude. He must help 
them to see research and statistics as vital 
tools in their own functional activities and 
give them direction in using them effec- 
tively. The quality of the research per- 
formed in an agency will depend upon the 
administrative leadership and the staff. Its 
use must become an integral part of the 
process of helping each person in the agency 
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to understand the job he has to do and of 
helping him to understand the agency's 
function and program. It must be qa proc. 
ess in which each staff member continuoys} 
participates, not as an added chore, but be. 
cause he recognizes that research is the 
means of assuring the validity of the pro- 
gram and of pointing the way to the ex. 
pansion, elimination, or redirection of the 
agency’s services. The staff must also be 
helped to recognize that the content and 
quality of our accounting to the taxpayer 
will be in direct ratio to the extent and 
validity of our research. Motivated 


these concepts, they will, I believe, find it | 


a stimulating process which not only en. 
ables them to do a better job, but makes 
it possible for them to interpret their serv. 
ices to the public with increased security 
and conviction. 


Some Aspects of Casework with Children 
Part I. Understanding the Child Client 


Selma Fraiberg 


Mrs. Fraiberg is Consultant on Casework with Children, Down River Consultation Service, 
Wyandotte, Michigan. Her paper, the second part of which will appear in the December 
issue, was presented at the National Conference of Social Work, Chicago, Illinois, May, 1952. 


THERE Is A CERTAIN TYPE Of client who 
creates special problems in the administra- 
tion of social agencies and in the interview- 
ing situation. This client seems totally un- 
able to comprehend the function of a social 
agency. He frequently creates disorder and 
chaos in the waiting room. Often he talks 
loudly and shrilly, demanding numerous 
attentions, and has been known to look 
boldly over the shoulder of a typist as she 
transcribes confidential reports. In the ini- 
tial interview with the caseworker, this cli- 
ent states more or less positively that he has 
no problem and he does not know why he 
has come to the agency. Further difficulties 
are encountered when it appears that he 
cannot sit in a chair for more than five 
minutes. He tends to concentrate on irrel- 
evant matters like the operation of the 
Venetian blinds, the counting of squares on 


the asphalt tile floors, the manipulation of ° 


paper clips into abstract forms. 

The client has neither marital problems 
nor employment problems. He is not in 
need of relief, although he will gladly take 
a hand-out. The sex of the client may be 
male or female. The age is roughly 5 to 
15 years. What shall we do with him? 

The most disconcerting feature of the 
child client is his inability to behave like a 
client. He does not come to us because of 
his recognition of a need for services or 
counseling. Someone else—parent, teacher, 
physician, the court—has made him the 
reluctant consumer of our services. We 
are embarrassed by such a client. The body 
of our techniques is geared to the initial 
coming together of a willing and needful 
client and a willing and resourceful social 
worker. The client who has no recognition 
of a problem or who, having one, refuses 
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o talk about it, is known as an “unco-oper- 
ative client.” 

When we deal with the child client, our 
gncepts of service and responsibility are 
turned about, for, willing or not, he be- 
comes our client, our problem child. Fre- 
quently he, like the adult client, comes to 
ys at a time of crisis in his life. Usually 
he has not come to us for direct treatment 
or psychotherapy; he may not even be in 
need of such treatment. Although a few 
children may be taken on for direct treat- 
ment by the agencies working in the field 
of family service, child welfare, school so- 
cial work, juvenile court work, or group 
work, most child clients come to these agen- 
cies either for evaluation and social study or 
for practical planning and guidance around 
qitical life problems. It is this group, the 
major category of cases referred to social 
agencies, with which this discussion is 
mainly concerned. 

What do we mean by “help”? Ronnie is 
5. His father has deserted the family and 
the mother has arranged to place him in a 
foster home. The social worker, the lady 
who helps children, arrives on the scene. 
She will help him to find a nice home, she 
says, where people are very fond of little 
boys. But does this seem like “help” to a 
child? How helpful is the lady who takes 
a litle boy away from his mother? We 
know how it seems to little children: 
“Mother has not sent me away. The lady 
has taken me away from mother.” 

Or it is another crisis. Peter is 8, and is 
threatened with expulsion from school after 
along series of classroom incidents. He is 
“sent” to see the school social worker for 
diagnostic study. “This is a man who will 
help you,” he is told. Everyone wants to 
help Peter. Papa wants to help him and 
that’s why papa beats him with his belt 
when he is bad. The teachers want to help 
him, too, and that’s why they have to tell 
him so many things for his own good and 
why they have to bawl him out even when 
they don’t like to. And now look—here’s 
another person who is going to “help” 
Peter. How will he help? Will he recom- 
mend that papa give Peter a good spank- 
ing? Will he bawl him out for his ewn 
good? Will he send him to another school? 
Or to the juvenile detention home? 
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I recall a little girl of 6 whom I saw some 
years ago and who received my offer of 
“help” with rather more open-mindedness 
than is usual with children. She was being 
seen for study and observation because of 
her fears regarding death. She seemed 
grateful to know of the existence of a 
strange animal like myself and, being a child 
of the Buck Rogers age, she was not really 
surprised that a creature known as a social 
worker had recently come upon this planet 
with a mysterious ray or a substance X for 
distressed children. But within a few visits 
I noticed a considerable loss in my prestige. 
My client became bored with my toys (hers 
were better anyway, she assured me) and 
skeptical of my methods. One day the cli- 
ent, squirming uncomfortably on a chair, 
twisted herself around until her head 
touched the floor. Then, balancing herself 
nicely, she stood on her head. At this 
moment, the client, legs in air but beauti- 
fully poised, was struck by a thought. She 
said to the worker, “You said you knew how 
to help children when they’re afraid.” 
“Yes,” said the worker, leaning over to catch 
the first shy confessions. “Well, then,” said 
the client sharply, “why don’t you do it?” 

If we ask ourselves why in the world 
this idea occurred to my client while she 
was standing on her head, we can only con- 
clude that for her my proposed “help” 
was a kind of feat or trick, something I 
kept up my sleeve, in the same way that 
she kept her acrobatics on tap for display on 
special occasions. “Here, now I’ve shown 
you my tricks; you show me yours!” 

Like the concept of “help,” the concept of 
“worker-client relationship” requires a cer- 
tain amount of re-working when we con- 
sider the child client. Sometimes, with un- 
easy acknowledgment of the differences in 
the relationship to adult and child clients, 
we feel that it is necessary to go under an 
assumed name for the benefit of the child. 
In this way a social worker may refer to 
himself not as a “caseworker” but as a 
“friend.” Unfortunately this avowal of 
friendship may be received cynically by the 
child. To a scared youngster this offer of 
friendship is no more a guarantee of things 
to come than the famous overture of the 
Wolf to Little Red Riding Hood, or the 
invitation of the Spider to the Fly. Actu- 
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ally the word “caseworker” is a nice empty 
package for the child who meets one for 
the first time, and we are in a position to 
fill it and give it significance by what we 
do and by what we are to the child. 


Gaining the Child's Confidence 


With all these things in mind, we can see 
that there are very practical obstacles in 
the way of gaining a child’s confidence and 
bringing him into a meaningful relation- 
ship with someone called a caseworker. If 
we grant that this relationship is the most 
important first objective with the child, we 
shall find ourselves behaving in unorthodox 
ways to achieve it. 

We begin, of course, by putting aside 
formal interview procedure. We shall see 
the child, particularly the young child, in 
a room which is inviting to children but 
which can be equipped at modest cost. 
There will be paper and crayons and Plas- 
ticine, a few dolls or puppets from the dime 
store, some toy cars for the little boys, per- 
haps a small fire engine. A doli house and 
other such equipment can be used but are 
not necessary. The space under my desk 
has served at various times as a house, a 
garage, a fire station, a prison, a burial 
place for treasure, a secret hide-out for rob- 
bers, and a refuge for a sulking client. It 
is practical and economical. Dart games, 
guns, and other such weapons are found to 
be quite unnecessary, and besides they are 
hard on the caseworker. The aggressive 
urges in children rarely require these acces- 
sories. It is also noticeable that nowadays 
every little boy comes equipped with a 
built-in sound track for machine guns and 
bazookas; there is no need to strain the 
agency budget for lethal weapons that are 
only a poor imitation of a little boy imitat- 
ing a lethal weapon. The cost of equipping 
such a playroom as this is probably under 
two dollars, including the space under the 
desk but not including a doll house. Any 
equipment beyond this is an indulgence 
for the caseworker. Here I speak from 
my own experience, for I suffer temptations 
in toy stores like everybody else and I have 
no difficulty in persuading myself that a 
certain doll is just what I need for a certain 
4-year-old who has been getting along just 
fine without it. 
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Perhaps this is as good a time as any tp 
raise the question of the use of play as wel} 
as play materials in the social agency. Many 
of the fancy toys and play materials that ij 
our agency reception rooms and playroom, 
have dubious value in our work with chil. 
dren. I feel that this applies to child guid. 
ance centers as well as agencies that do not 
specialize in the treatment of children. Ry. 
perienced child therapists find that such 
lavish displays of toys are a distraction to 
the child and do not serve the imagination 
nearly so well as the spontaneous, invented 
games of children which can be achieved 
through a minimum of props and toys. We 
must all admit, however, that they do serve 
a purpose for the worker. If we are uncer. 
tain about the nature of work with children 
—if we are troubled by the thought, “Now 
whatever shall I do with this child?”—the 
richness of our playroom equipment can 
allay our own anxiety. 

In the past, too, I have seen how the spe. 
cial “therapy” toys—the amputation dolls, 
the ingenious little toilets, the weapons for 
bringing out aggression—have been de. 
fended on the basis that they “bring out 
material.” This emphasis on “getting ma- 
terial” is well worth our attention. We 
shall dwell on the subject at other points 
in this discussion, but I should like to raise 
certain questions at this point. If the am- 
putation doll brings forth from our little 
5-year-old the expression of a castration 
anxiety, what do we know of him that is 
not true of every other little boy of his 
age? How does this enlarge our diagnostic 
picture? We cannot even consider this im- 
portant unless the ego of this child has 
failed to deal satisfactorily with this anxi- 
ety; that is, if the ego has been compelled 
to develop pathological defense mecha- 
nisms or symptoms to ward off the anxiety. 
In other words, our criteria for diagnostic 
study are obtained not from observation of 
id-manifestations, but from observations of 
the ego and its efforts to deal with the in- 
stincts. For this we do not need the ampu- 
tation dolls (which would in any event 
give a normal child the willies), and we do 
not need the little toilets. We need very 
little more than our educated eyes and ears. 

But to return to this child whom we've 
just brought into the caseworker’s office. 
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Having put aside the formal across-the-desk 
interview, we now find ourselves on a com- 
Jetely uncharted course. We introduce 
ourselves to the child. We size him up— 
as he does us—and we wonder, “What 
shall we say to him?” 

There are several gambits we can follow, 
all of which in my own experience lead into 
blind alleys. If we ask him whether he 
knows why he has come to see us, he will 
most certainly say “no.” If we ask him to 
guess, he will probably say, “I don’t know.” 
If we ask him even in the friendliest way 
if he doesn’t have lots of questions he’d like 
to ask us about why he is here and who we 
are, he will still, most probably, say “no.” 
We can easily guess the trouble. Children 
hate being questioned. Furthermore, not 
one of these questions can be answered 
honestly until our youngster knows just 
what sort of person we are. If we give him 
time he will find out what he wants to 
know about us. And his interviewing tech- 
nique, while devious and oblique, is re- 
markable in many ways. This junior inter- 
viewer can find out more about us in fifteen 
or twenty minutes than we can find out 
about him in the same amount of time. 
Let’s see how he does it. 

Jimmy is 7. He is referred for diagnostic 
study and planning by his school. He is 
reluctant to go to school; he is unable to 
learn to read although he has average in- 
telligence. The caseworker, after introduc- 
ing herself, invites him into her office and 
suggests he have a look around if he likes. 
He gingerly fingers the toys, picks up a 
crayon, looks as if he would like to scribble 
on a piece of paper, then changes his mind. 
He examines the drawings of other children 
which hang on the wall. “Who drew those 
lousy pictures?” he wants to know. This is 
acomplex question. He doesn’t really care 
“who” drew the lousy pictures since he 
doesn’t know anyone who comes here. He 
wants to know the attitude of the case- 
worker toward such productions. He ridi- 
cules these other drawings as if anticipating 
ridicule from the caseworker for the draw- 
ing he might make which might be “lousy.” 
The caseworker says: “Oh, we all draw here 
when we feel like it. We don’t care if we 
draw good or bad. We don’t have to be 
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artists. We just draw for fun. This isn’t 
school, you know.” 

He picks up a toy fire engine on which 
one of the parts is broken. “Jeez,” he says 
with some effort at indignation, “who broke 
your fire engine?” Now this is really a 
very good question to test the reactions of 
adults under stress. Clearly this junior psy- 
chologist is not interested in “who” broke 
the fire engine, but in what happened to 
the guy who broke the fire engine. What 
does the caseworker do? Understanding this 
question (variations of this question are 
very common in first interviews with chil- 
dren), the caseworker says, “Oh, one of the 
kids broke it, accidentally, but I didn’t get 
mad.” Following this point neatly Jimmy 
says, “If he did it on purpose would you 
get mad?” “I wouldn’t like it, but I don’t 
get mad at children.” 

Jimmy brings out a school medical card. 
“T like all my teachers in school except 
Miss Chase. She hits kids sometimes.” The 
caseworker frowns with disapproval. Jimmy 
gives her five points on that one. 

“You sure got a lot of drawers in that 
desk. What do you need all those draw- 
ers for?” The caseworker says, “Well, 
let’s look and see.” She opens all the 
drawers so that he can peek inside, finally 
opens one that is filled with odds and ends 
of junk, a supply especially maintained for 
youngsters. There are paper clips, stickers 
of various kinds, a broken automatic pencil, 
a pencil sharpener, a cigar box filled with 
the parts of a broken alarm clock, some 
marbles, a few sticks of gum, a box of choco- 
late niblets. He rummages happily, re- 
ceives candy, a stick of gum, and the 
broken automatic pencil as a souvenir. He 
is sure he can fix it, he says. 

Emboldened by this friendly opening of 
private drawers on the part of the case- 
worker, Jimmy now asks, “Do you have 
children? How old are you? Are you mar- 
ried?” ‘The caseworker answers these ques- 
tions simply but truthfully. 

Now smeary with chocolate and at his 
ease in this surprising place, Jimmy ven- 
tures another question. “Do you have lots 
of kids who come here?” he asks. “Oh, 
yes.” And then he says pointedly, “What 
do the other kids come here for?” The 
caseworker answers this by giving a few 
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examples—a youngster who used to come 
here because he got mad too easily and got 
into lots of fights, a little girl who was 
afraid of things at night—“Oh, they come 
here for lots of reasons.” Then the case- 
worker asks her question: “Now tell me,” 
she says, “why do you think you come here, 
Jimmy?” Jimmy looks embarrassed, then 
mumbles, “Cause I don’t like to go to 
school.” 

Admittedly this is a circuitous route to 
this most vital of questions in a first inter- 
view, but its advantages are obvious. The 
client has had plenty of time to interview 
the caseworker. We are impressed by his 
interviewing technique. In a relatively short 
space of time he has learned the following 
things about the caseworker. “She is not 
like a school teacher; this is not like school. 
You don’t have to do things perfectly here.” 
(This was obtained from the remarks about 
the drawings.) “She does not get mad at 
children.” (Found out via the fire engine.) 
“She doesn’t like kids to be spanked.” (De- 
rived from remarks about Miss Chase.) “It’s 
all right to be curious here.” (Information 
acquired through comments on drawers and 
invitation to look.) “You can ask her any 
question you want and she'll answer it.” 
(Established through direct questions re- 
garding worker’s age, and so on.) 

Now from the client’s point of view this 
is highly pertinent information. If his diffi- 
culties lie with school and teachers and 
truant officers, the caseworker needs to be 
assessed in terms of enemy strength. Atti- 
tudes toward behavior, destructive urges, 
and the curiosity of little boys must all be 
inventoried ahead of time. Why tell this 
lady anything about the troubles in school 
if these revelations are to lead to a lecture, 
a bawling out, or threats? Since Jimmy 
has found that adults generally fall into the 
category of lecturers, scolders, and threat- 
eners, he reveals shrewdness and intelligence 
in first interviewing the caseworker around 
these vital points. 


Factors in Diagnosis 


From the caseworker’s point of view, too, 
we will not deny that a few important facts 
were gleaned from Jimmy’s interview of 
her. His derogation of the other children’s 
drawings is a possible clue to his own learn- 
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ing disability, a fear of not succeeding, 
disparagement of his own products, a fee}, 
ing that what he can achieve is so unwo 
that it isn’t worth trying. His fear of 
punishment from the adult is hinted a 
twice in his early remarks, and there is the 
possibility that the fear of adults may enter 
into his reluctance to go to school. On the 
positive side is the fact that when he feels 
safe with this adult he easily surrender 
his wariness, and the caseworker knows that 
this reveals that his fear of authority figures 
is not all-pervading or frozen; it is manage 
able and yields to reality testing. 

We may be disappointed in these meager 
findings. We do not know the symbolic 
significance of the interest in the broken 
fire engine or the curiosity about desk 
drawers. It might be argued that the worker 
could easily pursue these points. It seems 
to me that just here is where we so fre. 
quently get bogged down in child casework. 
For if the reaction to the broken fire engine 
has a deeper significance, we shall surely 
not learn of it in this first hour and the 
knowledge would do us very little good any- 
way. If this were a therapeutic situation, 
if we had behind us months of work, we 
might learn about its meaning—or we 
might find out that it was merely a natural 
interest in a broken fire engine. Actually 
the objectives of such a first interview with 
a child are simply those of establishing a 
relationship of confidence by whatever 
means are given us, and in observing those 
tendencies within the child which are 
brought into play in this new and strange 
situation for whatever value they hold in 
estimating the character of his disorder. 

Every child reacts in unique fashion to 
this first meeting with a caseworker. If he 
feels endangered by this strange situation 
into which he is thrust, he will defend him- 
self against this danger in ways that are 
characteristic for him and of the greatest 
importance for us, both in evaluating his 
behavior and in bringing him into a rela 
tionship with us. 

Ellen, 10, is a constant daydreamer in 
school. Her teachers complain that she 
can’t settle down to do her work. She is 
without friends, without any special inter- 
ests. Ellen is in no sense a problem child 
in her foster home. She is a very “good” 
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child and displays great affection toward 
the foster parents with whom she has lived 
for four years. Her teachers and foster par- 
ents are puzzled. 

In the first interview with the caseworker 
Fllen is immediately chatty, quite frankly 
tells the caseworker she has difficulty in 
school and then, quite unexpectedly, draws 
an idealized picture of the caseworker under 
which she writes, “I love Miss Thomas” 
(the caseworker). Now we might count this 
gs a triumph of relationship for Miss 
Thomas except that we know this is a most 
ynusual reaction in a first interview with 
achild. Miss Thomas accepts the compli- 
ment pleasantly and without comment, then 
keeps her eyes open for some clues. 

Later in the interview Ellen invents a 
drama with the puppets in which a little 
girl is very bad; she lies, talks back to her 
elders, and has secrets she will not tell her 
mother. The caseworker begins to under- 
stand Ellen’s demonstration of love for her 
and an essential trait in Ellen’s character. 
For it can be seen that Ellen has surrendered 
her aggressive tendencies, particularly those 
directed against adults, in favor of a com- 
pliant, dutiful attitude accompanied by ex- 
aggerated demonstrations of love toward 
the feared adult. 

When we consider Ellen’s background 
and a history of repeated placements be- 
cause of behavior problems, we can under- 
stand how she made her adjustment to this 
foster home. Her fear that her aggression 
might cause her to lose these loved foster 
parents as she had lost others was a factor 
in the transformation of these tendencies 
into their opposite—exaggerated love such 
as she employed with the caseworker. This 
major defensive operation was not entirely 
successful, however, for we see in the inabil- 
ity to do school work and the preoccupation 
with daydreams, that so much energy is 
required to keep these bad impulses in 
check that there is little left at the disposal 
of the psychic apparatus for the activity 
of learning. 

In the first interview she does not know 
what the caseworker will do about her 
learning difficulties. She only knows that 
she has displeased her beloved foster parents 
on this score. She knows that, in the past, 
adult displeasure has led to rejection and 
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replacement, often through the offices of a 
nice lady like Miss Thomas. In this new 
situation of danger she defends herself in 
characteristic fashion—she propitiates the 
dragon through a declaration of love. 

This type of diagnosis is immediately 
useful to the caseworker. It is true that 
Ellen hints at naughty secrets that a little 
girl withholds from her mother, but this 
is of no immediate value to the caseworker, 
who is obliged to make certain judgments 
regarding the depth and severity of this 
disorder in order to make suitable treatment 
plans for the child. 

Ellen’s caseworker is concerned with these 
larger patterns. She wants to know the 
extent to which these defensive operations 
of the ego have made inroads into the 
personality structure. She wants to know 
their strength and malleability in order to 
know where and how modification of these 
trends can be carried out. We can com- 
pare this task with that of the architect 
who is called in for advice on the remodel- 
ing of a structure. He must judge the 
existing structure in terms of the strength 
of its materials and its points of weakness 
but he need not tear down the walls and 
rip up the flooring in the course of his sur- 
vey; he can judge by external signs. 

This brings us to a next point regarding 
the important work of the caseworker in 
early diagnosis of childhood disorders. It 
goes without saying that the diagnostic study 
of a child which is undertaken in order to 
make suitable treatment or environmental 
plans requires the broadest and deepest 
kind of understanding and equipment on 
the part of the caseworker. We have bor- 
rowed largely from the field of psycho- 
analysis for our understanding of stages of 
libidinal development and for our knowl- 
edge of neurotic symptom-formation. The 
significant psychoanalytic developments in 
the field of ego-psychology, however, seem 
not to be widely understood by casework- 
ers. Yet the whole process of social study 
and diagnosis is dependent upon a knowl- 
edge of ego-psychology. Recently in an 
address to psychiatrists, Dr. Richard Sterba 
made certain remarks that I feel are spe- 
cially pertinent for our field as well. He 
pointed out that in the past thirty years 
developments in the area of ego-psychology 
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have made certain changes in the attitude 
of the psychiatrist in diagnostic interviews 
with patients. He said: 

If we have to evaluate a patient today from a 
diagnostic therapeutic standpoint in an interview 
situation, we do not rely to such an extent on the 
symptomatology which he reports to us. Almost 
automatically we observe the patient’s general be- 
havior, the peculiarities of his attitude toward us, 
his mannerisms, and the mode and inflection of his 
speech. As we are aware of all these manifestations 
we use them for evaluation of the neurotic trends 
which permeate the behavior, for they indicate to 
the experienced therapist the extent and the man- 
ner in which the neurosis afflicts the total person- 
ality and therefore the character. . . 1 


In the case of Ellen which we have briefly 
cited we are less interested in the fact that 
she daydreams—which is not in itself sig- 
nificant—than in the fact that her fantasies 
inhibit a normal ego-function, learning. 
We are less interested in the fact that she 
has aggressive fantasies and daydreams 
(which are allowable to any child) than 
the fact that the ego of this child must deal 
with aggression in a specific way which is 
unsatisfactory and which leads to break- 
down of an ego-function; the specific way, 
as we have already mentioned, is the trans- 
formation of the aggressive impulses into 
their opposite. 

Another case which illustrates the uses of 
ego-psychology in evaluating a disorder of 
childhood caused us some concern a year 
and a half ago in a social agency. 

The case of ll-year-old Eddie was 
brought in for discussion at a staff confer- 
ence in the family agency. Three months 
earlier Eddie had come to the attention of 
the agency in connection with its camp 
program. A school principal had asked that 
he be considered for placement at a clinical 
camp that is one of the valued resources 
of the agency. The reason: Eddie acted 
peculiarly in school. He would often burst 
out in classrooms and children’s groups with 
bizarre and uncalled-for statements about 
death. The principal knew that a younger 
sister had died of leukemia almost a year 
previously. As a matter of fact a great deal 
of newspaper publicity had been given to 
the child in the last months of her illness. 
The parents of Eddie had been deeply de- 
pressed since the little girl’s death and 
there was still an atmosphere of mourning 


1 Unpublished manuscript. 
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in the house. The parents continued to 
talk about the little girl to visitors, telling 
of her beauty and cleverness. There wa 
one other chiid in the family, a girl two 
years younger than Eddie. 

Eddie spent four weeks at the clinical 
camp, following which we obtained a re 
port of the staff’s observations. We saw that 
Eddie used every opportunity to bring jin 
the tragic story of his sister. He appeared 
upset at the mention of death and once, 
after a church service that reminded him of 
his sister’s funeral, he spoke of his own 
death and where he would like to be buried, 
On one occasion when the children were 
talking about murder stories, Eddie said 
quite seriously, “If you want to hear about 
a murder story I'll tell you about the death 
of my sister.” This was evidently a slip, 
and a moment later he was remorseful. He 
then began to talk about his sister in 
heaven. When he looked up at the clouds, 
he said, he could sometimes see his sister 
sitting at the feet of Jesus. He described 
his sister as she looked in her coffin. The 
camp staff expressed something of the same 
concern for Eddie as had the principal of 
the school. 

Admittedly this kind of preoccupation 
with death suggests pathology. We almost 
feel that we need very little more informa. 
tion to justify a recommendation for direct 


treatment. In our staff conference we in- 
vestigated further the meaning of his 
symptoms. In a serious neurotic disorder 


with obsessional preoccupation with death 
we would find such manifestations as with- 
drawal,‘ depression, inhibition, or turning 
inward of aggressive impulses, sometimes 
hypochondriacal complaints, or rituals and 
compulsive symptoms to ward off death or 
injury to the self. Yet as we examined 
the camp record further we saw that Eddie 
was capable of strong positive attachments 
to adults in the camp; he showed a lively 
interest in camp activities; he was able to 
engage in typical rough-housing with other 
campers. This was puzzling and certainly 
called for some modification of our views. 
We decided that the preoccupation with 
death had not invaded the total personality 
of this child. The ego was not restricted in 
its functioning. We combed the record for 
signs of pathological mechanisms in other 
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greas of ego-functioning—and found none. 
We concluded that his preoccupation with 
death, because its sphere of operation was 
so limited and confined, was probably not 
obsessional in the clinical sense. “What is 
this, then?” we asked ourselves. 

We began to think of other factors. We 
thought of the long mourning of the par- 
ents, the atmosphere of death in this house- 
hold, and the withdrawal of the parents 
from their two living children. We thought 
of the way in which the dead became sancti- 
fed and how this little daughter who had 
been unexceptional as a live little girl had 
become saintly, good, beautiful, and clever 
since her death. We thought of what it 
meant to a modest, workaday family in a 
small community to achieve fame and much 
newspaper publicity because it had a little 
girl dying of leukemia. 

In a real sense Eddie was placed in com- 
petition with his dead sister, but this com- 
petition was more devastating than any- 
thing he had known when the little sister 
was alive. He had nothing to offer that 
would compare with this spectacular illness 
and death. It might be, then, that his 
rather frequent and startling allusions to 
the dead sister and to the subject of death 
were his poor attempts to bring to himself 
some of the awesome respect that is given 
the dead and dying, to make himself im- 
portant in the eyes of others through im- 
pressing himself upon them as the brother 
of a little girl who died of leukemia. Such 
speeches also may have served another pur- 
pose; by sanctifying the dead sister he al- 
layed some of his guilt : bout her death. 
This is suggested in the slip about his sister’s 
“murder.” We did not, however, feel that 
it was necessary for us to dwell too much 
on the problem of Eddie’s guilt feelings, 
since guilt after a death is not in itself 
pathological. We have already seen that 
his guilt feelings had not created serious 
neurotic mechanisms in Eddie. 

Considering all these things, beginning 
with our appraisal of a basically intact ego 
in this child and the circumstantial factors 
that had played a specific role in his pre- 
occupation with death, the staff recom- 
mended that no direct treatment be at- 
tempted with Eddie but that our casework 
efforts be directed toward the parents in an 
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effort to help them achieve some recogni- 
tion of his problems. 

Eddie’s parents, both serious and con- 
cerned people, came to grips with their 
own feelings about the death of a loved 
child and their responsibility to the living 
children. When they recognized and grew 
concerned about the effects of their mourn- 
ing upon Eddie as well as upon their other 
child, they brought about important 
changes in the home and in their relation- 
ship to the boy. As the atmosphere of the 
home became more normal, as Eddie dis- 
covered himself to be once more a valued 
child with his ghostly competitor put at 
rest, we saw dramatic changes in him. He 
became a normally cheerful and busy little 
boy, showed unexpected talent for taking 
on responsibility, and gratified his parents 
tremendously by his change from a listless 
and fretful member of the family to an 
independent, even boisterous, youngster. 
He never became a star at school—the little 
dead sister had always been a better stu- 
dent—but we learned that Eddie was actu- 
ally a little limited intellectually and the 
best he could do was “C” work. An under- 
standing teacher and the parents accepted 
this imitation and helped Eddie achieve a 
feeling of importance for those other things 
that he did well, particularly in the area of 
mechanical skills. The stories about death 
and leukemia stopped somewhere along the 
way. Now, a year and a half later, Eddie 
continues to function very well. 

The case of Eddie illustrates a kind of 
casework which we speak of as “environ- 
mental.” We see that an understanding of 
ego-psychology was indispensable to the 
casework staff in making an important deci- 
sion regarding the type of treatment to be 
employed in a specific case. Had we con- 
sidered the problem only from the point of 
view of the symptoms presented by Eddie 
we should have certainly felt that direct 
treatment of the child was indicated. But 
when the symptom is seen relatively and 
when the diagnostic eye of the caseworker is 
trained on the total configuration of ego- 
functioning and environmental influences, 
the significance of the symptom changes im- 
mediately. Here, an environmental ap- 
proach to the problem was diagnostically 
prescribed. 








THE PROGRAM DESCRIBED in this article 
began in the spring of 1951. Our agency 
had participated in several family life edu- 
cation programs in the previous two 
years and had begun to recognize the 
importance and the role of family case- 
work in such programs. The staff had 
strong conviction also that aged per- 
sons are as amenable to casework help 
as any other group in the community and 
should not be considered beyond help be- 
cause of “emotional arteriosclerosis.” Al- 
though the agency had a fairly well de- 
veloped casework program for the aged, 
it had not begun to reach any substantial 
portion of the group that needed such 
service. It was hoped that a family life 
education program would not only provide 
an opportunity to reach a group needing 
preventive casework, but would also serve 
to publicize the agency and its individual 
counseling service. 

The development of such a program for 
the aged was made easier because of the 
existence of a city-wide recreational pro- 
gram for older people, serving about 225 
aged persons, in four clubs sponsored by 
the Jewish Federation of St. Louis. Ex- 
perience has shown that already formed 
groups (P.T.A.’s, community centers, and 
so on) are the best sources for providing 
participants in a discussion series. 

In the meetings that took place, many 
possible discussion areas were not touched 
upon, because the number of sessions was 
not sufficient, or because they were areas 
laden with a great deal of anxiety for 
some of the participants. It was necessary 
to keep constantly in mind that we were 
participating in a group educational ex- 
perience and that areas of great anxiety 
import must be handled through an in- 
dividual or group therapy experience. 

Since the term “family life education” 
can be variously interpreted, we should 
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make clear the sense in which it is to be 
used here. Historically, it was not until 
the 1949 edition of the Social Work Year 
Book, that so much as a page of that pub. 
lication was devoted to family life educa. 
tion and then the subject was treated as 
only one of the “Current Developments” 
in the broad section devoted to family 
social work. However, with the 1951 edi. 
tion, this topic comes of age as a separate 
section with a little more than five pages 
devoted to it.1 

Our agency’s frame of reference in set- 
ting up projects in family life education in. 
cludes the following specifications: 


1. The maximum size of the group is 
twenty participants. 

2. Group leadership is constant for the 
entire series. 

g. Each series is composed of at least 
three or four sessions spaced not 
much more than a week apart. 

4. Each series is devoted to a group hav- 
ing problems of a delimited nature. 
For example, one series might deal 
with a group of parents interested in 
the pre-school child; another series 
might deal with the adolescent. No 


series would attempt to cover 
“children.” 
Background 


The particular group of aged persons 
who participated in this program and the 
group best known to the Jewish Family 
Service Agency is made up of Eastern Euro- 
pean immigrants, persons who came to the 
United States in the mass migrations at 
the turn of the last century and in the 
early 1900's. In addition to the many 
problems besetting the elderly generally, 
this group has known the almost inevitable 
hurt (mingled, we hope, with satisfaction 
and pride) of the new Americans of any 

1 Luther E. Woodward, “Family Life Education,” 


Social Work Year Book 1951, American Association 
of Social Workers, New York, 1951. 
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ea—cultural alienation from their chil- 
dren. Here are people who came to this 
country in their youth, usually with little 
education, but possessing a real determi- 
nation to wrest a living and a life out of 
the cities and farms of their new land. 
For many—lItalian, Polish, Jewish, and 
other groups—living together and enjoying 
the familiarity of old folkways, there was 
not the opportunity or the ability or the 
desire, or even the need in some cases, to 
absorb many of the new ways that their 
children seemed to be swallowing so 
hungrily in the schools, in the streets, in 
the movie houses, and from the very air 
itself. And there came a time when par- 
ents looked at children and children at 
parents, and neither understood, nor could 
wholly accept, the other. That is to say, 
an ever-widening gap had grown between 
one generation and the other and both 
knew that it could not be satisfactorily 
bridged. 

The young, for their part, too often 
rejected their backgrounds with tragic, in- 
discriminate haste, thinking that Ameri- 
canism could be found only through uni- 
formity. They resented and were ashamed 
of the alien-ness, the different-ness of their 
parents. Emotional conflicts between gen- 
erations tended, as well, to be interpreted 
as cultural disagreements and so the latter 
seemed to loom disproportionately large. 
The elderly parent, who had given so 
much of his energy to the huge job of 
self-transplantation to a new and strange 
milieu and who had made the “better” 
life at least a possibility for his children, 
now saw these same children drawing 
away from him. He, himself, was often 
ashamed of his illiteracy, of his inability 
to understand the complex life about him; 
he bemoaned youth’s sometimes wholesale 
abandonment of the heritage of his people. 
All of this meant, for the old person, con- 
fusion, hurt, feelings of inferiority, and, 
worst of all, isolation. It is a picture of an 
unhappy situation and, we think, not over- 
drawn; in varying degrees it applied to the 
participants of our program as it must, 
surely, to other aged immigrants in Amer- 
ica. 

The aged, and here we speak more gen- 
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erally, tend to be socially isolated not only 
from their juniors but from their peers as 
well. The sum total of the many traumatic 
experiences often occurring in later years— 
loss of employment or of physical stamina, 
loss of children through their marriage 
or of one’s spouse or friends through 
death—causes the elderly to become, 
voluntarily or forcibly, withdrawn. A 
vicious cycle may be created with im- 
posed limitations of activity tending 
toward increased lethargy, increased self- 
absorption, and isolation, thus further de- 
limiting the environment. There are, of 
course, many aged persons whose emo- 
tional vitality and flexibility are strong 
enough to enable them to adjust well even 
to the many severe changes precipitated 
by advancing years. Others remain largely 
withdrawn; they are the frustrated, lonely, 
embittered aged. Such people ordinarily 
have few social contacts among younger 
people and these they guard tenaciously, 
fearing to alienate the younger group, 
daring to express only a part of their true 
inner feelings, which are likely to be frus- 
tration and hostility. Many of the aged 
who were living in such an environment 
of repression needed, we felt, an oppor- 
tunity for free expression in a permissive 
setting. We saw a family life education 
program as providing such a setting. We 
believed that there was a need for the 
sharing of experiences in order that indi- 
viduals might be somewhat distracted from 
absorption in their own problems, might 
begin to recognize the universality of their 
experiences, and appreciate that not only 
were their problems not unique but that 
many solutions and many types of adjust- 
ment existed. 

The aged live in a generally unfriendly 
world. It is as though life has turned 
against them at a time when they are least 
able to accommodate strain. The body 
that was once compliant becomes obstrep- 
erous or downright vengeful; the tempo 
of the outside world is inimical, geared to 
young bodies and young minds. But more 
dificult to bear than the blows dealt by 
fate (after all, these are more or less imper- 
sonally dealt) are those given by one’s 
fellow men. At worst, aged persons may 
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expect from their juniors overt hostility; 
and, at best, tolerant condescension. They 
are stripped of their individuality; at the 
bewitched age of sixty-five they inherit 
automatically (no matter what one’s per- 
sonality may have been a day earlier) all 
the attributes with which the aged are 
commonly credited: rigidity, crankiness, 
self-absorption, senility, or mellowness, the 
“philosophical” attitude regarding life, 
and so on. Probably one of the greatest 
insults one can experience is not to be 
taken seriously. We do not take our aged 
seriously; we treat them, by and large, as 
ineffectual human beings. Society may 
overindulge or may neglect the elderly, but 
rarely do people speak or act in the belief 
that each older person should be consid- 
ered for his own worth, whether he be 
well or ill, employable or unemployable, 
sound of judgment or unsound. 

The objects of this mass insult, of this 
conspiracy to maintain the myths sur- 
rounding old age, are understandably re- 
sentful, suspicious, and distressed. The 
effect of negative community attitudes has 
been to erect a barrier of mutual mistrust, 
fear, misunderstanding, and resentment 
between the old and the young. Suspi- 
ciousness on the part of the elderly extends 
even toward those persons and organiza- 
tions that would purport to help them. 
As citizens of low status, the aged—par- 
ticularly those who have maintained a life- 
long pattern of self-sufficiency—cannot but 
feel that in approaching a social agency 
for help, whether financial or otherwise, 
they are relinquishing what little prestige 
they may have held in the community. 
To some, such a step is the final, and 
worst, degradation. In their isolation, 
some aged simply may not know of re- 
sources available to them in the community. 
The very dearth of community resources 
existing until recently to meet the needs 
of our aged population attests, as well, to 
social workers’ tacit approval of com- 
munity attitudes, or, at least, to the lack 
of any strong rejection of these attitudes. 
As a consequence, the aged tend to undergo 
more intense need without seeking help 
than does almost any other group in our 
society. 
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It is evident that social work must 
out to the aged, must make a concerted 
effort to overcome the barriers too lop 
existing. Only through such an effort can 
we hope to mitigate some of the suspicion 
and resentment harbored by the aged and 
to enable them to benefit from family sery. 
ice agency knowledge and programing, 
We conceived of our family life education 
program as one way of taking an initial 
step in this direction. 

Another objective was to provide a cre. 
ative, purposeful activity, a new means of 
focusing upon the problems of later years, 
We hoped such a program might interrupt 
set, fatalistic patterns of reacting to old 
problems and set the stage for a considera. 
tion of fresh approaches. Here was an 
opportunity to help people come out of 
themselves a little, to look about and, per- 
haps, to note that others were experienc. 
ing similar problems and were meeting 
them in other, sometimes more successful, 
ways. A frequent comment heard in the 
group was: “Well, nothing can be done 
about it.” Yet, their very coming to such 
a gathering showed a desire that something 
“be done about it” and implied that each 
group member felt he had some potential 
to do something about his problems. The 
title of the series, “Happiness in Later 
Years,” implied, again, the positive belief 
that happiness might be accessible to the 
elderly as well as to the young. 

An indirect product of any organized 
activity for the aged is likely to be the 
reflected status brought by the group 
leaders to the group. In this case the 
leaders represented, to participants, “young 
people,” professionals, as well as repre- 
sentatives of their Jewish community in 
particular, the total community in general. 
This well-recognized human reaction among 
all ages has even more importance where 
low-status individuals are concerned. The 
leader of the groups from which our mem- 
bership was recruited wrote a paper? re 
cently in which he spoke of an even more 
meaningful group dynamic he had ob- 


21. Bigford Krasner, “Factors Associated with 
Status in a Recreational Program for the Aged,’ 
Jewish Social Service Quarterly, Vol. XXVIII, No. 


3 (1952), Pp. 290-301. 
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grved. “Identification of the members 
of his clubs] with the worker is related 
to their feeling important. The relation- 
ship with the worker is often conceived by 
the members and so stated by them as 
being one of the few remaining links with 
the general community. By identifying 
with him they again seemingly become 
associated with society.” Mr. Krasner is 
referring here to a by-product of the close 
relationship between himself and club 
members developed over a long period of 
time. We believe that even in the limited 
situation of a four-session family life edu- 
cation series a degree of identification may 
ensue. This then becomes a dynamic in 
helping these individuals regain status, in 
helping them to express some of their 
feelings and to free themselves a little from 
the oppressive rigidity imposed by their 
insecure situation. 


Organization and Content 


The immediate stimulus for organization 
was a talk we gave to a group of about 
seventy-five older people on the subject of 
‘Relationships Between Elderly Parents 
and Their Children.” ‘Their reaction led 
us to believe that the group wanted very 
much to go on with this topic. Using as 
a recruitment base the four old people’s 
cubs under the auspices of the Jewish Fed- 
eration of St. Louis, and directed by a 
group worker having considerable experi- 
ence in this area, the project was announced 
and both men and women were voluntarily 
registered through the groups on a non- 
selective basis. Originally some type of 
selectivity was considered but the idea was 
discarded as impracticable. The first series 
of four meetings was held in the spring of 
1951, averaging 11 people per meeting, with 
16 attending at least once. The second 
series of four meetings was held in the fall 
of 1951, averaging 7 persons per meeting, 
with 12 attending at least once. We con- 
sider, incidentally, that the latter group was 
too small for an effective series. Sessions 
were one-and-one-half hours long and were 
led by two professional persons—a leader 
and a co-ordinator—respectively a man and 
awoman. One of the major responsibilities 
of the latter was to keep a process record 
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of the sessions. In addition, she would 
summarize the previous week’s discussion 
at the beginning of each session to set the 
stage for what had been incompletely dis- 
cussed or still had to be covered. The co- 
ordinator had opportunity to participate at 
any point to tie the discussion together, to 
call attention to areas glossed over by the 
group and the leader, to assist reticent 
persons in becoming more a part of the 
group, and to represent the “feminine point 
of view” when pertinent to the discussion. 
The major portion of the discussion was 
in Yiddish, the language most familiar to 
the participants. 

At the suggestion of our agency’s psy- 
chiatric consultant, the professional leader- 
ship for each series has been provided by a 
man and a woman, to recreate the familial 
constellation. Although, as yet, we have 
no definitive evidence that this works best, 
we have seen transference phenomena de- 
velop with greater freedom in participa- 
tion by the members of the group than we 
might have realized without leadership 
divided between both sexes. 

The two sessions were dissimilar in the 
quality of discussion, the degree to which 
individuals could divorce themselves from 
their own problems and become a part of 
the group, seeking answers not only indi- 
vidually, but also jointly. Nevertheless, 
certain similarities existed from which we 
would like to draw a few points: 


1. Although we were concerned lest indi- 
viduals might be too suspicious and too 
reticent to express themselves, this appre- 
hension was unfounded. Group members 
poured out their feelings and were generally 
very articulate; the wave of expression was 
sometimes of such intensity that it con- 
stituted a real problem of control. In part 
this might be attributed to the homogeneity 
of the group. These persons did, after all, 
associate in the same clubs, live in the 
same general neighborhood, were of the 
same general social, economic, and chrono- 
logical group. But it attests even more, 
we believe, to the tremendous backlog of 
feelings within our participants, feelings 
that ordinarily had little opportunity for 
release toward the out-group (non-aged). 
Compared to our experiences with other 
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family life education groups, there is an 
obvious difference here in the degree to 
which individuals could express themselves. 
In other programs we have usually found, 
at least in the first session or two, that 
many participants were quite reserved. 
Some never overcame this reticence enough 
to participate freely in the discussions. 

2. Very early we observed that the group 
used its leaders quite openly as represent- 
ing its own children, sons- or daughters- 
in-law, now as the idealized “good” child, 
now as the ungrateful, rejecting “bad” 
child. We recall vividly the group mem- 
ber who spoke heatedly of the daughter 
she felt had ill used her, shaking a fore- 
finger at the co-ordinator, and directing all 
this criticism at her quite vehemently. 
Often this affected the extent to which 
they felt free to give material and the 
manner in which material was given. One 
woman described her daughter-in-law as a 
thoughtless, dominating person, uncon- 
cerned with the older woman’s feelings. 
She was describing a situation in which the 
daughter-in-law pointed out that she knew 
much more about choosing draperies for 
the house than did her mother-in-law. 
This discussant concluded her recital with 
“Probably you younger people do know 
much more about such things.” Her tone 
was derisive and the group did not miss 
the irony in her voice. This kind of reac- 
tion was accepted as objectively as possible 
by the leaders. When discussing such 
material they consciously attempted to de- 
personalize it (direct it away from the 
source person) and tie it in with the general 
topic under discussion. Such expressions 
thus became less threatening for the group 
and probably permitted a good deal more 
freedom of expression than there otherwise 
might have been. 

g. The main concern of participants was 
with their feelings of rejection by youth 
in general and their children in particular. 
This topic predominated throughout, con- 
suming three meetings of the first session 
and two of the second. The _ leaders 
approached these sessions with certain basic 
concepts in mind, with certain areas tenta- 
tively planned for discussion. It was felt 
that discussion could be constructive in 
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any area important to most of the gro 
and in which the caseworker leaders hag 
competence. Yet it’ soon became appar- 
ent that too much concentration upon 
any one subject would deprive persons jp. 
terested in other problems of an opporty. 
nity to go into them. We were interested 
in bringing out discussion in at least a few 
areas ordinarily of concern to the a 
Control eventually was exercised by sug. 
gesting to the group that at a cerain point, 
perhaps after a topic had been discussed 
in the second or third session, we would 
have to turn our thoughts to other prob. 
lems. This type of time limitation was 
accepted by the group as valid. 

4. The participants did a good deal of 
personalizing, most of this pertinent to 
the subject. Some control was exercised 
here by the leaders, but the group itself 
was its own best censor. Group members 
at times acted as severe critics of each other, 
We recall, for example, Mrs. K, who said 
that she had been told she might be able 
to get along better with her married chil. 
dren if she were less demanding of them. 
At this, another woman (who apparently 
knew Mrs. K quite well) snorted loudly: 
“You can say that again!” Or there was 
Mrs. P, who claimed that Sundays were 
trying for her because she waited, often 
in vain, for her children to take the initia- 
tive in calling her and suggesting some 
type of joint activity. Immediately this 
comment met with disagreement from a 
fellow member of the group who said 
derisively, “What’s the matter—haven't 
you got a telephone?” 

Some lonely people tend to be garrulous 
when they have an opportunity to hold an 
audience. This type of verbal hanging on 
could have constituted no small problem 
with an elderly group and, yet, here again 
the group monitored itself in terms of 
length of discussion time taken by any one 
person. We found one man in the second 
session, however, to be virtually uncon- 
trollable. He had a vast storehouse of 
legends, tales, and parables that he injected 
into the discussion, all pertinent and well 
told. His bid for leadership of the group 
was obvious. When we suggested to him 
that we found him unusually interesting 
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yd, accordingly, tended to forget about 
the general discussion at hand, he seemed 
fattered and yet continued to monopolize 
much of the conversation. There was now, 
however, the difference that he began to 
inject himself much more subjectively and, 
instead of trying to maintain himself on 
aplane above the group, he became a part 
of it. 

5. In regard to the contents of the ses- 
sions, we have already implied that much 
of our time was concerned with an analysis 
of the nature of the problems existing 
between elderly persons and their grown 
children. We stressed that neither party 
was entirely to blame, trying to evaluate 
the children’s role and the parents’ role 
and emphasizing that despite this conflict 
many positive ties often remain. We 
brought out that this conflict was not merely 
a cultural one, but that the relationship 
factor was extremely important, and that 
human feelings contributed a large share 
to the harmony and discord in their lives. 
We discussed the actions on the part of 
the parents that tend to intensify the prob- 
lem and those that might diminish it. We 
mentioned the areas that young and old 
share alike—family gatherings, grandchil- 
dren, holidays—and considered how the 
enjoyment of these and others might be 
broadened. The group stressed the im- 
portance of recognizing that the aged must 
sek happiness not only through family 
ties but also by developing a life aside from 
their children. This inevitably led into a 
discussion of the use of leisure time. Less 
fully covered were living arrangements in 
old age, financial problems, and others. 


Evaluation of Program 


In evaluating the project at the conclu- 
sion of the first series of meetings, we were 
able again to enlist the co-operation of 
the leader of the groups from which our 
participants had been drawn; he under- 
took to interview individually each of the 
participants in the group in order to get 
their impressions of the series. An evalua- 
tion of the second group of meetings is 
now in process. 

The conclusions drawn from the inter- 
views with members of the first group are: 
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1. Of the 14 persons interviewed, 13 
found the sessions interesting and worth 
while. The dissenting opinion was given 
by a woman who had several times, in the 
course of the session, tried to bring up 
the subject of her own marital problem. 
There was apparently not sufficient inter- 
est—or perhaps the subject was too deli- 
cate—for group discussion. However, she 
was later willing to accept a referral for 
individual casework service at the agency. 

2. It was found that 13 of the 14 felt 
that the subject matter was pertinent and 
most showed a preference for further dis- 
cussion in the area of relationship between 
parents and children. 

3. There was unanimous agreement that 
insufficient direction was given and prac- 
tically all voiced the opinion that they 
preferred the leader to come with a pre- 
pared topic for a given session and then 
devote a part of the time to questions and 
answers. In short, what the group was 
asking for was a lecture rather than a dis- 
cussion; we have seen this as a not too 
infrequent reaction of participants in family 
life education groups. 

4. Several volunteered that the discussion 
had helped them “get things off their 
chests.” None gave opinions regarding 
other gains they may have received from 
the group discussions. 

5. It was generally agreed that many 
questions had been formulated but no de- 
finitive answers had been given. This is a 
frequent comment by those taking part 
in such programs. 

We are well aware that this brief report 
provokes more questions than it answers. 
Moreover, our family life education pro- 
gram itself is conducted on the premise 
that it is good to provoke questions that 
a group is mature enough to handle with 
competent leadership. Through discussion 
and after-thought some may find not pat 
answers, but the stimulus to seek answers. 
We believe this premise applies to the 
reader as well. Family life education with 
the aged is a new development. How and 
to what extent it can serve the needs of 
this group depends on our willingness to 
use this resource with imagination and 


open minds. 
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BECAUSE MENTAL HEALTH is vital to suc- 
cess in basic training, the army has estab- 
lished Mental Hygiene Consultation Serv- 
ices in basic training divisions. At Fort 
Ord, California, the home of the Sixth In- 
fantry Division, men from many walks of 
life and from all different parts of the coun- 
try receive sixteen weeks of basic training. 
The skills of the psychiatrist, psychiatric 
social worker, and psychologist are pooled 
to offer a program of mental hygiene to this 
training division. 

A complete psychiatric examination is 
given to each man referred to this service. 
This includes an intake interview, an ex- 
ploration of pertinent background material 
including his feelings about it, selected in- 
telligence and personality tests, and an 
interview with the psychiatrist. Upon com- 
pletion of this diagnostic evaluation, the 
staff is better able to make appropriate rec- 
ommendations to the command. 

The majority of the men evaluated are 
given encouragement to continue their 
training. A number of them may become 
more effective soldiers through any of the 
following: (1) reclassification; (2) reassign- 
ment to a common specialist school after 
completion of eight weeks infantry basic 
training; (3) some modification of their 
training schedule; (4) psychiatric treatment. 
A few men who are below the minimum 
standards for retention in the army and are 
a definite liability to military training, dis- 
cipline, and morale, are discussed with the 
company commander who can recommend 
that such individuals be separated from the 
army. 

The fulfilment of these recommendations 
makes it possible to retain men on duty 
who might otherwise be rendered useless to 
the army. Psychiatric treatment, for ex- 
ample, is offered to the patient in accord- 
ance with his need and readiness for ther- 
apy. It may be offered to the patient in 
the offices of the Mental Hygiene Consulta- 
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tion Service or in the field. Patients may 
receive any one of the following types of 
treatment in our offices: psychotherapy, 
casework, including supportive treatment, 
or group therapy. At the present time some 
group therapy and supportive casework are 
offered in the field. This paper is chiefly 
concerned with the experiences of the psy. 
chiatric social work officer and social work 
technician in the treatment program of sup. 
portive casework in the training situation, 
or, as we call it, “field follow-up.” 


Setting 


Diagnostic evaluation does not alleviate 
a patient’s disturbance. Therefore, a pro 
gram of supportive casework in the field was 
initiated for those patients who need some 
help in meeting the demands of basic train- 
ing. This program has been carried out 
by the Social Work Section. We offer case- 
work services in the field to those individ- 
uals recommended for such treatment. In 
the supportive casework program in the 
field, we visit not only the patient, but also 
his company. The commanding officer, 
platoon sergeant, field first-sergeant, and 
other members of the staff are interviewed 
in order to obtain their impressions of the 
patient and his performance, and also to 
discuss the patient and his illness. 

Several factors played an important part 
in our decisions to go to the troops, rather 
than have the troops come to us. First, we 
recognized that we are established as a serv- 
ice to the Training Division and that all 
training is important. Second, it is less 
time consuming for us to visit the patient, 
since it eliminates his traveling from the 
training area to the Mental Hygiene Con- 
sultation Service. One study revealed that 
as much as four hours of training time per 
patient, per interview, can be saved in this 
way. Third, the number of hospital admis- 
sions for psychiatric patients is reduced. 
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Experience has proved this assumption. We 
believed that if we were to see the patient 
9s frequently in our offices as we do in the 
geld, we would be reinforcing his feeling 
that “There must be something wrong with 
me or they would not be bringing me back.” 
Fourth, this method of visiting the patient 
helps convey the feeling that we are inter- 
ested in him, while at the same time he 
fnds it less embarrassing to report to a 
building in his company area than to the 
Mental Hygiene Consultation Service. 
Fifth, in order to help a patient face the 
reality of being in the army, it seems de- 
sirable to keep him in the training atmos- 
phere. 

All our contacts with the patient receiv- 
ing this type of treatment are in the field. 
Appointments are prearranged with the 
company and are made at an hour when 
the patient will have administrative free 
time as determined by the Training Divi- 
sion’s Scheduling Section. This prevents 
his having to make up time spent in an 
interview with a member of our staff. Both 
the instructor and the patient are satisfied 
with this plan, because make-up time is 
usually in the evening, after the completion 
of a hard day’s training. Interviews are 
conducted in a building in the company 
area where privacy is assured, and in an 
atmosphere that is conducive to productive 
results. In the beginning, we attempted 
to interview on the rifle range, bayonet 
course, physical training area, or during a 
period of dismounted drill, but we soon 
found our present place of interviewing to 
be more desirable. 


Treatment of Patients 


The bulk of our case load is comprised of 
the patients who are recommended for con- 
tinued duty, but are in need of some sup- 
port in coping with the problem of adjust- 
ment to military life. ‘These men need 
more than well-meaning statements fol- 
lowed by the direction to “carry on as best 
you can.” Some need help in arriving at 
decisions about their role in the army; 
others need to talk over their problems with 
somebody who not only has knowledge of 
army resources but who has made a special 
study of civilian attitudes. Thus, these 
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men may be helped to find a solution that 
will be satisfactory. A typical case is sum- 
marized as follows: 


Private Z was in the army one month when his 
commanding officer noticed he was listless, unable to 
learn his basic training, and showed a lack of en- 
thusiasm. He was referred to the Consultation 
Service for evaluation. The case was presented to 
the staff at a diagnostic conference. The psychiatric 
social worker stated that the patient’s background 
had been characterized by poor interpersonal rela- 
tionships and an overconcern about bodily func- 
tions, with periodic visits to doctors until age 19, 
when he obtained employment in a store. Here he 
was able to exercise a degree of independent think- 
ing and was given some responsibility by an accept- 
ing and understanding employer. The psychologist 
stated that the patient had an 1.Q. of 99 on the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale and that per- 
sonality tests revealed some anxiety, immaturity, 
tendency toward seclusiveness, worry about bodily 
functions, and a tendency to give up when con- 
fronted with stresses. The psychiatrist reported 
that since there was no organic basis for the symp- 
toms, the patient was having difficulty in maintain- 
ing his emotional equilibrium under the stress of 
basic training because of deficiencies in his emo- 
tional personality development. He added that the 
patient’s physical symptoms were a result of under- 
lying emotional tension. He believed the patient 
would continue to function, with the social worker 
offering supportive casework treatment in the field 
where the social worker could help him to meet 
his emotional and environmental difficulties. It 
was the opinion of the staff that, because of the 
fundamental nature of his character disturbance, a 
basic personality change could not be achieved. 

The patient was seen by the social work section 
workers once a week for twelve weeks. He was per- 
mitted to express his fears and feelings about being 
in the army, in order to help him recognize those 
that were unrealistic. He was reassured that the 
doctors had found nothing wrong with his heart. 
He began to see that some of his fears were un- 
warranted and he then became concerned about 
not being able to compete with others. We went 
over the training schedule with him, asking him 
what he particularly believed he could not do. 
Then we discussed his feelings about the schedule 
and basic training. We helped him realize that 
previously similar feelings of failure had plagued 
him, but he was often able to accomplish those 
tasks he had believed to be impossible. We con- 
tinued to help him meet the day-to-day demands 
of training. As he became more adequate in his 
performance, other men in the company began to 
recognize his accomplishments. Gradually, he be- 
came more confident and less dependent upon us. 
His performance improved and he began to par- 
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ticipate in social activities with the other men in 
his company. 


With such a patient, care must be exer- 
cised not to permit him to reveal too much 
in the supportive interviews, since we may 
not be able to handle the emotionally 
charged material in the brief period of time 
remaining in his training cycle. It is our 
aim to strengthen the patient’s positive de- 
sires, helping him to use his own strength, 
but without taking his problems upon our- 
selves. He thus becomes free for construc- 
tive activity and also is discouraged from 
sitting back and “letting George do it.” It 
is important to help the patient meet the 
reality of being in the army and then pro- 
ceed from there. We must stimulate his 
resourcefulness, help him mobilize his 
powers to do things for himself, and attempt 
to reduce his fears and antagonism. By 
so doing, we permit him to retain his dig- 
nity and, perhaps, give him the feeling 
that he has been dealing with people who 
are genuinely interested in his welfare. 
Our supportive casework is directed toward 
improving the patient’s effectiveness as a 
soldier. We must be alert to hear and 
understand why it is that now he is unable 
to function properly. A relationship must 
be established quickly so that an under- 
standing may be achieved. In short, the 
worker must reassure, encourage, support, 
and counsel in a decisive and individual 
way. Hertha Kraus says: 

While it [American social work] offers help in 
working out a solution of the immediate articulate 
needs, it aims at a higher goal. It helps the troubled 
individual to achieve a better personal adjustment 
within a changing culture and its stern demands. 
It helps him to function more adequately in periods 
of rapid transition and painful change, and thus 


makes it possible for him to reach a higher level of 
capacity, of satisfaction, and of inner security.1 


Another part of our case load consists of 
patients for whom separation from the army 
has been recommended. These patients 
face a difficult situation in returning to their 
companies and continuing to live with their 
fellow soldiers while awaiting action on our 
recommendation. Some men are not out- 
wardly troubled, while others are constant 
management problems. During this in- 

1 Hertha Kraus, “The Role of Social Casework in 


American Social Work,” Soctat Casework, Vol. 
XXXI, No. 1 (1950), p. 9. 
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terim, supportive casework is most valuable 
to the patient. He considers himself ap 
outcast because the other men in his com. 
pany continue to perform their duties. He 
may or may not train, depending upon the 
degree of his maladjustment. Occasionally, 
he is the source of “barracks talk,” is rij. 
culed by unsympathetic trainees, and, if 
he does not train, is given menial tasks to 
perform. 

In the anticipation of his discharge, these 
factors, plus the uncertainty of his com. 
munity’s attitude toward him, thoughts of 
unemployment, and the feeling of failure 
often plague him. Supportive casework js 
aimed at offering him a chance to verbalize 
his feelings, attitudes, and thoughts. Care 
must be exercised in what we say to him; 
we must remember that the psychiatrist has 
made only a recommendation which has to 
be incorporated in his company command. 
er’s request for discharge. The patient 
must meet a board of officers who will 
determine whether or not the separation 
should be carried out. Their action may 
be approved or disapproved by the com- 
manding general. ‘Therefore, until final 
action is taken, the patient must be helped 
to realize that he is still in the army and 
that he must meet the day-to-day demands 
made upon him. We keep to a minimum 
our discussions concerning his return to 
civilian life, because we are careful not to 
build up false hopes, in the event that he 
is retained in the army. Should the latter 
course eventuate and should the patient 
feel that we have nurtured his false hopes, 
then the task of helping him to accept the 
reality of continuing basic training becomes 
quite difficult. Our experience shows that 
a slow, cautious approach to this type of 
patient has been most successful and that, 
when this is used, the men retained in the 
army have been easier to handle than one 
might expect. When the patient knows 
that he has exhausted all resources for dis- 
charge, he is usually able to mobilize him- 
self sufficiently to make some type of an ad- 
justment to military life. In work with 
another type of patient it has been pointed 
out that: 

In short, the caseworker’s goal is to help the 


— utilize his psychic energy more effectively in 
acing his environment, though the worker may be 
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gcutely aware that fundamental difficulties are not 
eliminated.? 


When a man’s discharge has been ap- 
ved, he is encouraged to think of future 
dvilian plans. He is advised of his rights 
and the nature of the administrative dis- 
charge, some types of which are granted 
under honorable conditions. He is encour- 
to contact the Veterans Administration 
Office nearest to his home town so that its 
staff may evaluate his case. 


Explanation to Company Commander 


Since the company commander is respon- 
sible for the mental health of his unit, he 
needs to know and understand the nature 
of the psychiatric problems of the patient. 
Thus, in our contacts with the company 


_commander, we not only receive informa- 


tion about the patient’s military perform- 
ance, but discuss the nature of the patient’s 
difficulties and offer suggestions in line with 
his understanding which will enable him to 
help the patient become a more effective 
soldier. This is illustrated as follows: 


Captain A was having difficulty with Private X 
who was rather vociferous and who was not doing 
too well in basic training. The man’s symptoms 
were evaluated at the Psychiatric Social Work Sec- 
tion, and at the diagnostic conference it was learned 
that Private X’s bravado was a compensation for 
feelings of inferiority. At the conference, the psy- 
chiatric social worker described the patient’s back- 
ground as one in which he was dominated and 
humiliated by his parents. As a child he had been 
teased by his playmates because he complained 
that he was not strong enough to participate in 
their activities. The patient made unsatisfactory ad- 
justments at school and on his jobs, because he 
tended to speak out and usually brought difficulties 
upon himself through his statements. The psy- 
chologist reported that the patient was of average 
intelligence, 1.Q. 105 on the Wechsler-Bellevue In- 
telligence Scale. His personality tests indicated 
that he was insecure, anxious, threatened by com- 
petition with others, lacked self-confidence, and had 
a tendency to withdraw if placed under pressure. 
In the psychiatrist’s opinion the patient’s aggressive- 
ness was his way of compensating for his inferiority 
feelings. As indicated in the social history, he had 
never had a chance to prove himself. The psychi- 
atrist recommended that the patient be helped to 


2Florence Haselkorn and Leopold Bellak, M.D., 
“A Multiple-Service Approach to Cardiac Patients,” 
SociaL Casework, Vol. XXXI, No. 7 (1950), p. 295. 
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achieve some success in basic training and that his 
company commander encourage the patient toward 
his goal. Captain A was seen on several occasions 
concerning the patient and his difficulties. In the 
beginning, we discussed whether the company per- 
sonnel could help Private X to become a more 
effective soldier by encouraging him to do tasks in 
which he was likely to succeed, giving him honest 
praise for his accomplishments, and avoiding in- 
sincere praise. The company commander and his 
staff co-operated and soon began to recognize that 
Private X was less vociferous. Later contacts with 
the company commander gave us an opportunity to 
discuss the fact that as Private X gained self- 
confidence, he had less need to impress people with 
bravado. While the social worker talked with the 
company commander, our technician was discussing 
the patient and his emotional difficulties with the 
platoon leaders. 


Use of Psychiatric Social Work Technician 


In addition to the psychiatric social 
worker’s interviews with the patient, com- 
pany commander, and other company of- 
ficers, contacts are made by the psychiatric 
social work technician with the company 
first-sergeant, field first-sergeant, and pla- 
toon sergeant to obtain their impressions 
of the patient and his adjustment to basic 
training. It has been our experience that 
the platoon sergeant contributes much val- 
uable information because of his day-to- 
day contact with the patient. The techni- 
cian usually talks with the platoon sergeant 
in either the physical training, dismounted 
drill, or bayonet area. This affords him an 
opportunity to observe the patient’s per- 
formance. He is able to make some com- 
parison between the patient and other men 
in the company. This method of observa- 
tion does not attract undue attention, and 
derogatory remarks directed toward the 
patient by other trainees are kept at a 
minimum. 

The instructor and the technician share 
their understanding of the patient and thus 
come to understand his difficulties better. 
Often this results in a more helpful atti- 
tude toward the patient. The information 
the technician obtains is recorded and is 
used by the psychiatric social worker in his 
contact with the patient. We believe the 
psychiatric social work technician’s contacts 
with the personnel most familiar with the 
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patient’s performance have added immeas- 
urably to the effectiveness of our supportive 
casework program. 


Interpretation of Mental Hygiene 


While the Social Work Section is con- 
cerned with specific cases in each company, 
its work is not limited to these cases. Fre- 
quently the company commander is trou- 
bled about the problems of other men. We 
encourage him to discuss these difficulties 
so that we may offer some suggestions. For 
example, he may be concerned about a 
few men who are unable to grasp their 
training instructions or about others who 
have shown evidences of fear. Since it is 
impossible to evaluate the symptoms of these 
men in the brief period of time we are in 
the field, we suggest that he refer them to 
the Mental Hygiene Consultation Service 
for examination. Some of the men who 
have had difficulty in learning are found 
to be mental defectives and recommenda- 
tion is made that they be separated from 
the army, while others are so emotionally 
involved that most of their energy is di- 
rected toward their problems. Once this 
energy has been freed, they usually are able 
to function more adequately. 

Occasionally the attitude of the company 
commander and his staff reflects an unor- 
thodox approach to the particular difficul- 
ties of psychiatric patients. We discuss and 
explain our own point of view. In these 
situations, the worker must use his casework 
skills so as not to antagonize the company 
commander and his staff. It has been most 
encouraging to see that “hardened” com- 
pany personnel are interested in such dis- 
cussions. 

Some companies have asked us to conduct 
group sessions with their platoon leaders, 
so that they may discuss their role as lead- 
ers. During these sessions, we encourage 
instructors to present their views and prob- 
lems. We endeavor to exchange viewpoints 
about understanding trainees to enable 
them to recognize early symptoms of emo- 
tional problems. When they express them- 
selves, it affords us an opportunity to gain 
some insight on their management of prob- 
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lems and attitudes toward their men. We 
encourage the platoon leader to talk abou 
his own feelings. He usually feels these 
discussions are beneficial in clarifying his 
relationship to the platoon. It is not, how. 
ever, the purpose of these discussions to 
overemphasize the psychiatric viewpoint, 


Conclusion 


Supportive casework is directed toward 
permitting the patient to talk spontaneously 
about his complaints and difficulties with a 
minimum of activity by the worker. The 
patient is encouraged to express his feelings 
about his problem and the environmental 
factors that brought it about. Sometimes 
it is necessary to ask leading questions to 
help him express his feelings and attitudes 
toward his illness, his associates, and the 
events leading up to the present situation. 
Even without delving into underlying man- 
ifestations of the present conflict we can 
help the patient to see more realistically 
that his problem is directly related to his 
current environment. ‘Thus, he is able to 
abandon some of his rationalizations. It 
should be pointed out (1) that emphasis is 
placed upon feelings and attitudes about 
environmental factors, such as his leaving 
home and entering the army, his relations 
with his buddies or his company com- 
mander; (2) that the patient is encouraged 
to de-emphasize his illness. It has been our 
experience that such an approach to the 
patient helps him achieve a more mature 
outlook and may aid him in accepting his 
role in the army. If the patient recognizes 
that his illness need not prevent him from 
functioning well, he may assume a more 
realistic viewpoint. 

Finally, it can be said that supportive 
casework in the military setting not only 
requires a good relationship with the pa- 
tient, but also requires a good liaison with 
people surrounding the patient so that 
viewpoints may be exchanged. The psychi- 
atric social worker must realize that mental 
health is a command responsibility and 
that the Mental Hygiene Consultation Serv- 
ice is a supporting element offering spe- 
cialized service to the troop commanders. 
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Readers’ Comments 


To THE Epiror: 


In view of the varied comments on my 
article, ““Organismic Social Work Versus 
Partialistic Research,” which have ap- 

red in these columns since its publica- 
tion, I should like to submit a few points 
that might help to clarify the issues in- 
volved. In the article, I attempted to dem- 
onstrate that the organismic nature of 
many of the problems in our field creates 
dificulties in applying statistical and other 
research approaches that are based upon the 
assumption of independent factors. I there- 
fore suggested that recent research develop- 
ments which stress the interdependence of 
factors, such as the Gestalt and field theory 
approaches, may ultimately prove to be an 
effective approach in social work research. 
The discussants have taken issue with this 
position from different standpoints. One 
writer maintains that “our major problem 
... lies in obtaining the proper tech- 
niques,” 2 while another cautions against 
“preoccupation with research method as 
method,” stressing rather the need “to focus 
on posing the significant questions,” * and 
a third states that “the problem of research 
lis in the absence of a theory of basic 
research.” 4 

In the face of such apparently conflicting 
emphases, the reader may wonder what the 
central core of the controversy is, and where 
the common ground, if any, lies. A good 
share of the present difficulty, it seems to 
me, stems from disagreement concerning 
the interpretation of “research frame of 
reference” (or “research theory” or “re- 
search approach”). I shall therefore under- 
take to present my definition of this impor- 
tant concept, and then attempt to show how 


1Sidney E. Zimbalist, “Organismic Social Work 
Versus Partialistic Research,” SociaL Casework, Vol. 
XXXIII, No. 1 (1952), p. 3. 

2James J. Gallagher, “A Commentary on Re- 
search,” SoctaL Casework, Vol. XXXIII, No. 6 
(1952), p. 256. 

8Charles P. Gershenson, Mary E. MacDonald, 
Helen H. Perlman, Lilian Ripple, “Readers’ Com- 
ments,” SoctaL CAsEworK, Vol. XXXIII, No. 6 
(1952), p. 258. 

4 Tessie D. Berkman, “Readers’ Comments,” So- 
ttaL Casework, Vol. XXXIII, No. 4 (1952), p. 164. 


differences on this score may account for the 
diverse reactions to the article. 

The necessity for a research frame of ref- 
erence arises from the fact that typically we 
cannot scientifically study a given problem 
“in the raw’—that is, in its original form 
as encountered in the field. When a re- 
search investigation is undertaken, it is usu- 
ally necessary—after first becoming thor- 
oughly acquainted with the nature of the 
given problem—to recast the problem into 
researchable form, a process frequently re- 
ferred to as “formulating” the problem for 
study. This critical step in the research 
process—interposed between the problem as 
given and the problem as studied—is needed 
to assure that the original question is put 
into a form amenable to research. If, for 
example, an agency executive wishes to 
know whether fee charging helps or hinders 
the casework process, considerable recasting 
and specification would be necessary before 
the question could be studied effectively, 
since “help,” “hinder,” and so on are not 
immediately researchable objects. It is at 
this point that the research frame of refer- 
ence has a crucial bearing on the study. 
Thus, some researchers would eliminate the 
“cause-effect” implication in the formula- 
tion of the problem and replace it with the 
concept of “association,” holding that 
“cause-effect” relationships are not scientifi- 
cally determinable. Other researchers might 
proceed on the assumption that such rela- 
tionships can be adequately established. 
From the outset, therefore, the researcher 
must have in mind certain criteria of what 
is researchable, and what is not. Research 
frame of reference may thus be defined as 
a set of assumptions about the scope of re- 
search which serve as criteria for the formu- 
lation of researchable questions, and the 
development of related techniques. Accord- 
ing to this view, research frame of reference 
logically precedes and permeates the form- 
ulation of questions and their solution. 

Miss Berkman raised the question of 
whether we actually do “now have a theory 
of basic research in social work—part-cen- 
tered or some other kind.” As we have just 
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seen, it is believed necessary to have some 
type of research theory or frame of refer- 
ence in mind before formulating a given 
problem for study. It is true that the 
frame of reference may not be clear-cut, or 
even recognized, but it is difficult for me to 
conceive of research being carried on with- 
out any implicit criteria for formulating 
problems in researchable terms. With re- 
gard to a further point, I think Miss Berk- 
man is entirely justified in questioning the 
writer’s extension of the organismic frame 
of reference from social casework to the 
other fields of social work. The assump- 
tion that this might be done should cer- 
tainly not be considered as more than a 
tentative hypothesis requiring investigation. 

In the letter by Mr. Gershenson et al., 
primary emphasis is placed upon formu- 
lating “the crucial questions,” and then 
developing the ‘“‘adequate research method- 
ology.” The role of research frame of ref- 
erence in social work research was appar- 
ently placed in the background. There 
can be little doubt, it seems to me, that a 
thorough understanding of the important 
questions to be tackled is a sime qua non 
of any worthwhile research. Innumerable 
scientific atrocities have been committed by 
the “friendly visitor” type of researcher 
who descends upon unfamiliar territory for 
a brief research foray. I submit, however, 
that the clearest grasp of the most mean- 
ingful problem can avail us little, if we are 
not also equipped with a research frame ot 
reference that will permit, first, the ade- 
quate formulation of that problem, and, 
second, the development of related tech- 
niques. It is notoriously true that in the 
process of recasting a given problem for 
research purposes its essence is frequently 
lost, and the subsequent motions rendered 
meaningless. The way to minimize this 
danger, in my opinion, is not to de-empha- 
size the role and importance of research 
frame of reference, but rather to explore 
and push to the limit all research ap- 
proaches that give promise of permitting 
more meaningful formulations. In this 


letter, the point is made that my hypotheti- 
cal example of organismic and partialistic 
research, applied to a study of “rehabilita- 
tion,” resulted in the formulation of two 
different questions. 


This outcome neces- 
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sarily follows from the fact that different 
frames of reference, by providing different 
criteria of “researchability,” will logically 
yield different formulations of a given 
problem. The crucial issue, as I see it, jg: 
“Which frame of reference permits the 
formulation and solution of the original 
question in the most meaningful terms?” 

Dr. Gallagher, in his commentary, also 
seemed to de-emphasize the role of research 
frame of reference. In this case, however, 
major stress is placed on the extension and 
refinement of research techniques. Reject. 
ting the organismic approach on the basis 
of its being insufficiently clear-cut, Dr. Gal. 
lagher defends existing statistical research 
techniques. It seems to me that Dr. Galla- 
gher, in criticizing the organismic approach 
on the basis that it does not provide for 
analysis of wholes into component parts, 
overlooks an essential point. In my article 
I devoted considerable space to the pro- 
posal that we give greater attention to the 
analysis of interdependent—rather than in- 
dependent—parts. I thus tried to make 
clear that what is needed is a different kind 
of analysis, not its elimination. There was 
no intention to detract from the indispen- 
sable contribution of statistical procedures 
to many types of research. I believe, how- 
ever, that it would be a mistake to limit 
our concept of the scientific method to any 
present set of techniques; to do so would 
be to compress our research frame of ref- 
erence into the current mold, and block 
the way to entirely new lines of develop- 
ment (such as Kurt Lewin’s non-statistical 
“vector and topological approach,” for ex- 
ample). A research frame of reference may 
be based in large part upon existing tech- 
niques, but it is only the margin by which 
it transcends them that provides space for 
improved formulation of problems, and for 
the development of new categories of re- 
search tools. 

To be sure, a new body of research 
thought and application does not spring 
full-blown, like Athena, from the head of 
Zeus. Long and arduous work on the part 
of many individuals is required to deter- 
mine how far a given research path may 
lead. In this case, the difficulties and haz- 
ards are exceptionally great; but then, so 
are the stakes. It is to be hoped that social 
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work researchers, as they move forward, 
will find it possible to reserve an increasing 
rtion of their énergies for such creative 

effort. 

SIDNEY E. ZIMBALIST 

George Warren Brown 

School of Social Work 
Washington University 
St. Louis, Missouri 


To THE EpITOoR: 


The appearance in SociaL Casework of 
Mr. Gershenson’s technical-sounding article 
on reliability of the Movement Scale? pre- 
sumably marks some sort of milestone along 
social work’s road to statistical sophistica- 
tion. The clarity with which some of the 
concepts of reliability are verbalized should 
certainly be appreciated as should the re- 
minder that the record is one of the weak 
links in the measurement of movement 
scheme. In using a statistical model from 
another field, however, Mr. Gershenson does 
not appear to have avoided the ever-present 
danger of mistaking excellence in statistical 
manipulation for soundness in the rationale 
of application. Specific reference is to his 
use of the Spearman-Brown formula which 
led him to the unequivocal conclusion that 
the extension of the Movement Scale from 
7 to 70 steps was equivalent to an extension 
to only 14 steps. The brisk certainty with 
which conclusions were drawn from this 
formula is scarcely justified by the weak- 
ness of the rationale used to apply it, and 
suggests some failure to distinguish between 
the behavior of mathematical models and 
the realities they attempt to portray. 

A statistical formula or model cannot be 
trusted beyond its demonstrated capacity to 
represent the subject matter being investi- 
gated. The Spearman-Brown formula has 
been found by experiment to predict in- 
crease in reliability of tests with increase 
in number of items and also increase in 
reliability of pooled judgments with in- 
crease in number of judges. ‘There ap- 
pears to be no evidence, however, that it can 
predict the effect of increasing the steps on 
a judgment scale, and there is no logical 

1 Charles P. Gershenson, “The Reliability of the 


Movement Scale,” SoctaL Casework, Vol. XXXIII, 
No. 7 (1952), p. 294. 
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basis for assuming that subdividing a scale 
is in any sense homologous to adding items 
or judges. In applying the Spearman- 
Brown formula, Mr. Gershenson has either 
mistaken length of test for fineness of sub- 
division, or is deliberately applying the 
formula to a new situation without recog- 
nizing the need for verification, or at least 
some attention to the logic of its applica- 
tion. Some of the major conclusions, there- 
fore, rest entirely on the behavior of a 
mathematical model which apparently has 
no demonstrated or rational connection 
with the subject matter it attempts to 
explain. 

When it is recognized that the scale has 
been subdivided, not lengthened, a quite 
different explanation of the apparently 
greater reliability of the 70-point scale may 
be had from a statistical model logically 
applicable to such situations; that is, the 
formula predicting the effect of fineness of 
grouping on measures of correlation of 
which the reliability coefficient is one form. 
Application of this model (Sheppard’s cor- 
rection for grouping) predicts that using 
only 7 classes (steps) in computing a cor- 
relation coefficient depresses its computed 
value about the same amount as that ob- 
served in using a 7-step compared to a 70- 
step scale. While it would be naive to con- 
clude from this simple test that there is no 
real gain in reliability in using the 70-step 
scale, it indicates the need to determine 
the actual amount of this spurious effect of 
number of classes before attributing the 
difference in reliability to less simple 
causes. It also reminds us again that statis- 
tical models, including the one used to com- 
pute reliability itself, have their own quirks 
of behavior which should not be confused 
with that of the subject matter they pur- 
port to represent. This is not intended to 
discourage the use of statistical models in 
studying social work phenomena. It is a 
reminder, however, that statistical models 
do not operate in a logical vacuum and that 
the rationale of their application finally 
determines whether the behavior of the 
model is of any utility in explaining or 
predicting behavior of the subject matter. 

WILLIAM E. GorDON 
George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work 














Editorial Notes 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary 


The founding, in 1877, of the first Amer- 
ican charity organization society (now the 
Family Service Society) in Buffalo marked 
the beginning of an important develop- 
ment in the history of social work in this 
covntry. In succeeding years, similar so- 
ciecies were established in other cities. In 
1911, fifty-eight societies affiliated to form 
a membership body which was called the 
National Association of Societies for Or- 
ganizing Charity. Now, seventy-five years 
after the first agency’s founding, the mem- 
bership in the Family Service Association 
of America (the present name of the na- 
tional body) includes nearly two hundred 
and fifty agencies. On November 13, 14, 
and 15, the Association will join the Family 
Service Society of Buffalo in commemorat- 
ing the beginning of the charity organiza- 
tion movement. At that time the Associa- 
tion will hold in Buffalo its biennial 
conference, which is open to both profes- 
sional workers and lay leaders. 

The influence of the charity organization 
movement on the development of social 
work in this country was both extensive 
and profound. From its inception, the 
leaders recognized that an effective attack 
on the problems of social living should be 
carried forward on two fronts. Efforts to 
improve social conditions were, from the 
beginning, coupled with endeavors to ex- 
tend individualized support to persons in 
trouble. These functions, in the language 
of the period, were described as “retail” and 
“wholesale” approaches. Even then, the 
two functions were considered complemen- 
tary. The principle of interaction between 
social and psychological forces, as we phrase 
it today, was identified by these leaders and 
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was incorporated in agency programs as the 
societies set to work to bring about im. 
provement in social conditions and to de. 
velop technical skills and professional train. 
ing in the case-by-case method. Two major 
social work functions—community organi- 
zation and casework—had their roots in 
these early efforts to bring about social re. 
form and to extend personal service to 
those in need. Although the general trends 
of the movement are familiar to most social 
workers, the formal history has not yet been 
written. It seems to us that the time js 
overdue for some careful and _ scholarly 
study of the records of these pioneering 
organizations. 

It is with pleasure that we present in this 
issue one piece of such documentation. 
Margaret E. Rich, who was closely associ- 
ated with Mary E. Richmond, the moving 
spirit and outstanding annotater of the 
movement, has brought together some of 
the highlights of Miss Richmond’s career 
and achievements. Although the article 
was prepared for Social Service, A Quar- 
terly Survey, published by the National 
Council of Social Service in London, Rich- 
ard Clements, editor of that journal, and 
Miss Rich have generously made it avail- 
able to SoctaL CASEWORK. 

It seems to us that American social work- 
ers, even more than our colleagues across 
the sea, will welcome the opportunity to 
review some of the contributions of this 
inspired and forward-looking pioneer. Cer- 
tainly the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
beginning of the charity organization move- 
ment in the United States would not be 
complete without some acknowledgment of 
the debt that social work—the world over 
—owes to Mary E. Richmond. 
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Book Reviews 


STATISTICAL METHODS FOR SOCIAL WORKERS: 
Wayne McMillen. 564 pp., 1952. University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, or SOCIAL CASEWoRK. 
$6.75. 

This book is long overdue. It will be a great 
boon to teachers of statistics in schools of social 
work, and to social workers who wish to refresh 
their minds on statistical terms and procedures 
once learned but forgotten. It will also meet well 
the needs of the social worker who is ready to 
invest a good deal of concentrated effort in master- 
ing elementary statistics. Its nearly six hundred 
pages will not, however, answer the prayers of 
many practitioners and administrators for a brief 
and simple presentation of the basic statistics essen- 
tial in social agency operation. Nor does it embrace 
the newer and the more complicated statistical 
techniques of use to social work research tech- 
nicians. Perhaps this basic contribution by Dr. 
McMillen will stimulate other writers to attempt 
both the simpler and the more advanced presenta- 
tions of statistics still needed by the field. 

Dr. McMillen presents the classical range of topics 
from collection of data, through graphic presenta- 
tion, averages, measures of variability, sampling, 
to correlation and contingency. His book is, how- 
ever, unique in several important respects. His 
illustrative material is drawn entirely from the 
field of social work. This fact should make a 
tremendous difference in the receptiveness of social 
work students to concepts that seem barren and 
imelevant when related to pig iron production, 
mail order sales volume, or consumption of 
electricity. The examples are drawn from public 
welfare, child placement, group work, and other 
aspects of social work; they are rich in quantity 
and variety. The appendix carries innumerable 
additional tables and sets of data on which the 
student can practice the techniques described in 
the text until he has achieved their mastery. 

A second major asset of the book is that the 
material is related throughout to the needs of the 
social agency for operational data and for data 
meaningful in interpretation to board and com- 
munity. Time series are illustrated by a budget 
control chart for a day nursery. The problem of 
arriving at an unduplicated case count in a mass 
recreition program is discussed, with suggestions 
of the kinds of data that will be meaningful. 
Statistical tools—ratios, percentages, averages, graphs 
“never emerge as ends in themselves but as devices 
to lend meaning, conciseness, and vividness to the 
data to which they relate. 

Footnotes and references in the text greatly facili- 


tate use of the book by guiding the reader back- 
ward and forward to other materials which consti- 
tute background for the point under discussion or 
which help to clarify it. Furthermore, Dr. Mc- 
Millen presupposes little mathematical background 
on the part of his readers, including in the appen- 
dix step-by-step instructions for extracting square 
roots and in the text a substantial discussion of 
the much neglected tool of logarithms. 

This review has been concerned with the form 
of the material rather than its validity. Although 
there is room for some difference of opinion on 
many points covered, the author presents his ma- 
terial with a flexibility that leaves little room for 
argument except, perhaps, with his treatment of 
sampling. He discusses this topic briefly because 
it is difficult to handle on an elementary level and 
because he assumes that most statistical studies in 
social agencies will not involve sampling. The 
reviewer believes that, on the contrary, mastery of 
the principles of sampling is sufficiently important 
and relevant to social agency statistics and studies 
for the subject to deserve more than the slender 
chapter devoted to it. 

In general, the book has been carefully compiled 
and edited, though two or three minor errors 
were noted which no doubt will be corrected in 
later editions. 

ANN W. SHYNE 
Family Service Association of America 
New York, New York 





MATERNAL CARE AND MENTAL HEALTH: World 
Health Organization, Monograph Series No. 2: 
John Bowlby, M.A., M.D. 194 pp., 1951. Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York, or SoctaL 
Casework. $2.00. 


Once in a decade, or less frequently, a book 
appears that serves as a landmark. This is such 
a book. It is the first attempt I have seen to 
bring together what is known through research, 
publications, and the opinions of professional 
workers of many countries on the broad subject of 
the basic relationship between maternal care of 
young children and their later mental health. That 
this is not a doctrinaire attempt to validate a 
theory, but rather is a broad summation of what 
many workers in many fields have found, puts it 
in a unique position in our field. That its con- 
clusions and findings are based, therefore, on the 
study of many workers in several disciplines and 
in several countries is more than a small contrast 
to frequent conclusions that are based on a few 
cases in a particular setting. The strength of its 
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conclusions derives in part from the background 
from which it comes, since Dr. Bowlby, who is the 
Director of the Child Guidance Department of the 
Tavistock Clinic in London, was operating as an 
agent of the World Health Organization in as- 
sembling this material. This volume is an ex- 
ample of the added value of the broader-than- 
national approach in the specific field of increasing 
our understanding of human behavior. 

The organizational plan of this book is to pre- 
sent a summary of the principal studies and of 
expert opinions on specific subjects, to comment 
searchingly on them, and to present the conclusions 
that rest on these studies and opinions. Thus the 
first sixty pages are devoted to what we know 
about the “adverse effects of maternal deprivation.” 
There is nothing in this section new to the basic 
convictions of experienced caseworkers, but here 
the knowledge is marshaled not on the basis of 
convictions but on studies that have demonstrated 
the direct relationship between serious and perma- 
nently crippling aftereffects and the experience of 
substantial emotional deprivation in infancy. 

Conclusions like the following, based upon a 
review of research material from the several coun- 
tries, are reassuring to family caseworkers who have 
reached these same conclusions from casework ex- 


perience. 


From the foregoing, it is evident that in a society 
where death-rates are low, the rate of employment 
high, and social welfare schemes adequate, it is 
emotional instability and the inability of parents 
to make effective family relationships which are 
the outstanding cause of children becoming de- 

rived of a normal home life. This itself is an 
important conclusion, but it is perhaps even more 
important to note that the origin of adults being 
unable to make effective family relationships is 
not infrequently itself the result of their having 
been deprived of a normal home life in their own 
childhood. Thus the investigator is confronted 
with a self-perpetuating social circle in which 
children who are deprived of a normal home life 
grow up into parents unable to provide a normal 
home life for their children, thus leading to another 
— of adults unable to do the same for 
theirs. 


Dr. Bowlby also deals with the subject of the 
prevention of family failure, including housekeeper 
service, marriage counseling, and the treatment of 
“problem families.” A startling proposal in view 
of the present concern in some quarters with 
“multiple breakdown families” is offered in his 
reference to Querido’s suggestion for tackling fami- 
lies where failure is due to parental psychopathy. 


Probably the most realistic and constructive pro- 
posal at present under discussion is that of Querido 
of placing whole families under supervision and 
restraint by providing for them special units, each 
of which could accommodate a small number of 
problem families and which would be the re- 
sponsibility of trained workers. . 


- » Querido has 


Social Casework 


recognized that his proposal “involves a 
infringement of personal liberty and offers possi. 
bilities of abuse” but, as he himself emphasj 
problem families constitute a very serious and self. 
perpetuating danger to social progress. 


Regarding long-term community programs, Bowl. 
by concludes that first priority for the use of 
presently limited personnel “must go to patients 
who are both of key importance and respond in a 
quick and lasting way. Those who have worked 
with the parents, especially the mothers, of yo 
children believe that there is no more fruitfyl 
mental hygiene work than this.” Such a conclu. 
sion warrants important consideration by those who 
must plan family casework programs. In con. 
sidering the problem of the lack of professional per. 
sonnel, he makes it clear that he believes that the 
situation necessitates the use of much personnel 
who at present do not have psychiatric training. 


. . . the answer is simple and clear: only if all 
these workers (physicians, social workers, and 
others) are trained can the work be done on the 
necessary scale. . . . All those aspiring to work in this 
field must become thoroughly familiar with the psy- 
chology and psychopathology of human relations, 
alive to unconscious motivation, and able to 
modify it. Such widespread professional traini 
and retraining is today the foremost need both in 
mental hygiene and the preservation of the family. 


This review cannot encompass the contents of 
this book, since this little volume is full of material 
deserving to be called to the attention of the 
reader; and it is impossible to quote tidbits without 
skipping even more fascinating material or distort- 
ing masterfully developed conclusions. If the rest 
of the volume were blank, Bowlby’s conclusion of 
two pages would justify the purchase of the book. 
The last paragraph speaks for itself: 


To those charged with preventive action the 
present position may be likened to that facing their 
predecessors responsible for public health a century 
ago. Theirs was a great opportunity for ridding 
their countries of dirt-borne diseases; some took it, 
others remained hypercritical of the evidence and 
inert. True, the evidence presented in this report 
is at many points faulty, many gaps remain un- 
filled, and critical information is often missing; 
but it must be remembered that evidence is never 
complete, that knowledge of truth is always partial, 
and that to await certainty is to await eternity. 
Let it be hoped, then, that all over the world men 
and women in public life will recognize the relation 
of mental health to maternal care, and will seize 
their opportunities for promoting courageous and 
far-reaching reforms. 


This book does not belong on every social 
worker’s bookshelf; the book belongs right in front 
of his eyes—to be studied, to be thought about, and 
to be made a basis for action. 


Perry B. HALL 
Family and Children’s Service 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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Book Reviews 


THE ADOPTED FAMILY: Florence Rondell and 
Ruth Michaels. 64 pp., 1951. Crown Publishers, 
New York, or SoctaL CasEwork. Two volumes, 
slip-cased, $2.50. 


The authors have given singular and effective 
gtention to the adoptive family in preparing 
twin books: one for the parents to read and digest; 
ynd one for the child, to be read to him or by 
him. As Dr. Viola W. Bernard states in her 
foreword, the authors convey warmly, sensitively, 
and simply, without professional terminology and 
without pat formulae, “a splendid balance in 
offering concrete, sound advice with plenty of 
room for individual adaptation and interpretation.” 

This book has as much merit for biological as 
for adoptive families. This is particularly true in 
the chapter on Adolescence, although the child’s 
taking root, the “loving and living him into the 
family,” as an adoptive mother once put it, is 
well described. Apart from its intrinsic value for 
all parents, professional staffs and agency boards 
and committees could gain from it an enlarged 
understanding of those families who are different 
oly in the way the child came into the home. 

The books mark the balance that has been 
ahieved after a pendulum swing from telling too 
little, too late or not at all, to overemphasizing 
adoption, defensively and self-consciously. Parents, 
more aware of their own and their children’s 
feelings, have been and are troubled by certain 
community attitudes, which put a great price on 
the desirability of the child, in the abstract, and 
then view him a bit askance, in the flesh. 

The authors discuss the areas of tension with 
tremendous reassurance. Of very practical help 
will be the chapters on introducing the child into 
the community and meeting the kinds of questions 
which often are asked of parents. 

It should bring a deep and personal satisfaction 
to adoptive parents to read of themselves as the 
ral parents. The authors create the kind o1 
motional climate which encourages the sense and 
fact of being the real parents without needing 
to depreciate the birth parents, since “every human 
being needs to feel that he was born of essentially 
good people who wanted him to be happy. This 
knowledge contributes to a person’s sense of basic 
worth and self-confidence. The adopted child, 
too, needs this assurance from his adoptive parents.” 
It should be reassuring, too, to read that adopted 
children sometimes express the wish that they 
had been born to their adoptive parents as opposed 
to the wish to rejoin the birth parents. 
Parents, confronted at different times and in 
diferent words by the question that essentially 
is “Why was I given up?”, can take heart from 
the special message, philosophy, and concrete 
help offered by the authors. The fact of having 
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been given up and the realization of why this 
happened may be hard for the child or young 
adult to accept, even in the most loving home, but 
other things in life may also bring pain. This 
last point is the only one that I feel the authors 
omitted, but I am sure they would agree with its 
importance, for their contribution is happily 
devoid of romanticizing. 

Without more knowledge gained from research 
studies of adopted children, for which adoption 
agencies must somehow begin to provide in their 
budgets, this contribution, which represents the 
thinking of the Child Adoption Committee in 
New York City, is the best we have. It should 
prove of tremendous value to parents and social 
agencies. 

ROBERTA G. ANDREWS 
Spence-Chapin Adoption Service 
New York, N. Y. 





METHODS OF SOCIAL WELFARE ADMINISTRA- 
TION: Department of Social Affairs, United 
Nations. 299 pp., 1950. Columbia University 
Press, New York, or SoctAL CASEWORK. $2.50. 


For those interested in international social 
work and in a broader understanding of social wel- 
fare administration, this report offers a wealth of 
valuable information. It is in no way, however, 
a comparative evaluation of social welfare adminis- 
tration. It was prepared by the Social Commission 
of the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations, and consists largely of a series of mono- 
graphs covering essentially the same points for 
each of thirty countries. These monographs are 
based on answers to questionnaires sent to all 
member governments and to those non-members 
that indicated a desire to be included. 

The report reveals that similar problems of 
administrative organization arise in many of the 
countries surveyed. These problems have been 
approached in a variety of ways. Seven major 
areas are considered by these countries to be the 
concern of social welfare administration: (1) Health- 
connected social welfare activities, including health 
visiting, day nurseries, and rehabilitation. There 
is considerable variation among the countries in 
the location of responsibility for these functions, 
as between local and central governments, and 
as between ministries concerned with health, 
health insurance, and family allowances, in the 
case of health visiting; as between local govern- 
ments or autonomous agencies under the supervision 
of a central governmental agency, and industrial 
establishments, in the case of day nurseries; and 
as between the agencies concerned with health, 
insurance, employment, labor, vocational educa- 
tion, education, and public assistance, in the case 
of rehabilitation. (2) Education-connected social 
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welfare activities. The problem here seems to 
hinge on the relative roles of governmental and 
nongovernmental promotion and supervision of 
these services, and on the extent to which responsi- 
bility rests with other than educational authorities. 
(3) Nutrition-connected social welfare activities. 
In assignment of responsibility practice varies as 
between education, health insurance, agriculture, 
public assistance, or any combination of these. 
(4) Employment-connected social welfare activi- 
ties. Here, the problem seems to be the relative 
roles of the ministries concerned with labor and 
schools, and business enterprises and trade unions. 
(5) Social Security. ‘There are primarily two 
parts to this: determination of individual need 
and provision of non-cash services. (6) Housing, 
and town and country planning. The management 
of popular housing has often been reinforced with 
welfare services aimed to help the tenants adjust 
to the new environment. Management of social 
centers is sometimes in the hands of general com- 
munity organizations concerned with education or 
recreation. (7) Adjudication-connected social 
welfare activities. This includes judicial adminis- 
tration and correctional administration. There 
seems to be a very great difference in methods 
of dealing with these services, particularly on 
questions of parental power, guardianship, and 
custody of children. In some, as in in the United 
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States, responsibility is vested in the lower og 
of law; in others, a specialized non-professic 
tribunal is set up, as in the Scandinavian count 
In others, as in France and Greece, family coung ‘ 
are established. In Yugoslavia, a regular unit of 
local government has primary responsibility, 
In general, the basic points covered in the 
monographs include descriptions of organizational | 
development, field administration, administrative 
specialization—functional, clientele, and territorial} 
administrative co-ordination, finance, personnel, | 
the place of social welfare in national economic 
development, and the role of non-governmental — 
organizations. The report should make a valug. 
ble contribution to better understanding of social] 
welfare in other countries, and perhaps to 3 
reappraisal of the organization of welfare services 
in this country in the light of the developments — 
in other countries. 
Maurice B. HAMOVITCH 
University of Southern California y 
Los Angeles, California 





Personnel Vacancies 


Vacancies are listed alphabetically by state, and 
by agency and city within the state. Rates for 
classified advertising are 10 cents per word; for 
larger type, or display form, $7 per inch; minimum 
charge, $50. Closing date is 5th of month pre 
ceding month of issue. Box-number service is not 
available. 


HOMEFINDER. Catholic, professionally trained with child 
welfare experience. Qualified supervision. Good personnel 
practices. Salary range in accord with local standards. 
Apply Catholic Welfare Bureau, 855 S. Figueroa St., Los 
Angeles 17, Calif. 





MALE CASEWORKER. Opening for man who has com- 
pleted graduate training, interested primarily in casework 
practice. Good supervision, consultation, personnel prac- 
tices, member FSAA. Salary commensurate with experience. 

Write Family Service, 645 A St., San Diego, Calif. iC 





CASEWORKERS. Catholic Social Service of San Francisco, 
multiple-service agency, expanding program; professional 
staff of 52. Good supervision, psychiatric consultation, 
student training program. Salary per annum $2904-$4392 set 
according to training and experience, annual increments. 
SUPERVISORS. Openings: | in Children's Division, | in 
Adoption Unit. Requirements: two years’ training and five 
years' experience. Salary per annum $3756-$4872. Write 
Rt. Rev. Wm. J. Flanagan, 1825 Mission St., San Francisco 3, 
Calif. 





CHALLENGING POSITION for caseworker in our expanding 
family counseling program. Opportunity for community work 
and student supervision if qualified. Excellent supervision 
and psychiatric consultation. Delightful community. Salary 
to $4000. MS required. Write Dr. Alfred Neumann, Execu- 
tive Director, Jewish Family and Children's Service, 314 [4th 
St., Denver 2, Colo. 





CASEWORKER. Professionally trained, for multiple-service 
agency. Good supervision, psychiatric consultation. Salary 
range $2940-$4560. Jewish Social Service, 9! Vine St. 
Hartford 12, Conn. 








